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THE SHEPHERD BEAUTIFUL.! 


Ort as I muse on Rome —and at her name 
Out of the darkness, flushed with blood 
and gold, 
Smoulders and flashes on her seven- 
fold height 
The imperial, murderous, harlot Rome of 
old, 
Rome of the lions, Rome of the awful 
light 
Where “living torches’’ flame — 
I thread in thought the Catacombs’ blind 
maze, 
Marvelling how men could then draw 
happy breath, 
And cheer these sunless labyrinths of 
death 
With one sweet dream of Christ told many 
ways. 


The Shepherd Beautiful ! 
sweet, 
O Shepherd ever lovely, ever young, 
Was it because they gathered at thy feet, 
Because upon thy pastoral pipe they 
hung, 
That they were happy in those evil days, 
That these grim crypts were arched with 
heavenly blue, 
And spaced in verdurous vistas lit 
with streams ? 
Ah, let me count the ways, 
Fair shepherd of the world, in which 
they drew 
Thee in that most divine of human 
dreams. 


O good and 


They limned thee drawing near the wat- 
tled shed, 
The strayed sheep on thy shoulders, and 
the flock 
Bleating blithe welcome. 
the year — 
Spring gathering roses swung athwart 
the rock, 
Summer and Autumn, one with golden 
ear 
And one with apple red, 
And shrivel’d Winter burning in a heap 
Dead leaves—they pictured round 
thee ; for they said, 
‘All the year round’’—and joyous 
tears were shed — 
‘All the year round, thou, Shepherd, 
lov’st thy sheep.” 


Seasons of 


1 “The adjective in the Gospels is not ayadoc, 
‘good,’ but «addc, ‘ beautiful.’” (Farrar: “ The 
Life of Christ as represented in Art.) Observe, 
too, in a book in which attributive adjectives are 
of the rarest, the emphasis given to “ beautiful ” in 


6 motuny 6 KaAdc. 











The Shepherd Beautiful, ete. 


Sometimes they showed thee piping in the 


shade 
Music so sweet each mouth was raised 
from grass 
And ceased to hunger. In some dewy 
glade 
Where the cool waters ran as clear as 
glass, 
This one or that thou seem’dst to call to 
thee, 
‘*Thou’st made me glad, be happy thou 
in turn !”’ 
And sometimes thou would’st sit in 
weariness — 


My Shepherd ! ‘‘ gqu@rens me 
Sedisti lassus’? — while thy dog would 
yearn, 
Eyes fixed on thee, aware of thy distress. 


So limned they Christ ; and bold, yet not. 
too bold, 
Smiled at the tyrant’s torch, the lion’s 
cry ; 
So nursed the child-like heart, the an- 
gelic mind, 
Good-will to live, and fortitude to die, 
And love for men, and hope for all 
mankind. 
One Shepherd and one fold ! 
Such was their craving; none should be 
forbid ; 
All—all were Christ’s ! 
drew once more 
The Shepherd Beautiful. 
bore 
No lamb upon his shoulders — just a kid.? 
WILLIAM CANTON. 
Contemporary Review. 


And then they 


But now he 


2 “* He saves the sheep, the goats he doth not 
save,’ 
So spake the fierce Tertullian.” 
(Matthew Arnold: ‘* The Good Shepherd with the 
Kid.’’) 


SONG IS NOT DEAD. 


Sone is not dead, although to-day 
Men tell us everything is said. 
There yet is something left to say, 

Song is not dead. 


While still the evening sky is red, 
While still the morning gold and grey, 
While still the autumn leaves are shed, 


While still the heart of youth is gay, 
And honor crowns the hoary head, 
While men and women love and pray, 

Song is not dead. 


Speaker. R. F. MuRRAY. 











James Darmesteter. 


From The Contemporary Review. 
JAMES DARMESTETER. 
BY M. GASTON PARIS. 

A GREAT light has been quenched, 
a noble heart is stilled, and a large 
mind will no more illumine the past, 
influence the present, divine the things 


to come. At two in the afternoon of 
October 19, without suffering and 


without a struggle, unconscious of the 
separation that would have cost him so 
much to accept, his heart still full with 
the dreams of affection and happiness, 
his mind with plans for future work 
and action, James Darmesteter, seated 
at his writing-table, drooped the head, 
heavy with knowledge and thought, on 
his frail chest, and vanished from 
among us. 

Throughout the world, from Oxford 
to Bombay, and from St. Petersburg to 
Beston, those who worked with him 
for the great international cause of 
modern learning .and research were 
struck with grief when they heard of 
the disappearance of their distinguished 
comrade, and of the source of strength 
from which they had gained so much, 
and on which they counted for so much 
hereafter. The most illustrious of 
them all, Professor Max Miiller, ex- 
pressed their deep feeling and their 
regret in words that are final : — 


He was a scholar in the best sense of the 
word, such as France alone seems able to 
produce. Just now France is rich in bril- 
liant Oriental scholars, but Professor James 
Darmesteter was facile primus inter pares. 
By the freedom with which he soared 
above his hard, plodding work, he re- 
minded me of Eugéne Burnouf. By his 
wonderful and almost poetic power of com- 
position he was little inferior to Renan. 
And by the soundness and the sureness of 
his judgment he seemed to carry on the 
great traditions of such men as Lenormant 
senior and Quatremére.! 

Such was the judgment of competent 
scholars on his philological work. But 
they are not alone in their regret. 
Thinkers who care for the future of 
mankind know that a pure and shining 
star has suffered eclipse in the uncer- 
tain sky to which men look for some 


1 The Times, October 22, 1894, 
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ray of light and consolation in their 
darkness. Darmesteter wrote but 
rarely for the wider public of letters, 
but, among them too, the strength, 
the suppleness, and the grace of the 
pen now laid aside were appreciated at 
their true value. And those who 
founded the Revue de Paris with him 
know what mental activity, what 
energy and practical sense were com- 
bined with his delicate nature. But 
his loss can only be fully felt by those 
who were near to him, gladdened by 
the warmth and tenderness of his 
heart, and intimate witnesses of the 
movements of enthusiasm and affection 
of a man habitually reserved. It is 
because I was one of these that I have 
been asked to portray the friend so 
suddenly lost to us. If I have under- 
taken the task, it is not without much 
hesitancy, for my hand still trembles 
with the pain of the sudden separation, 
and I feel that Iam incapable of ren- 
dering completely in words all the 
traits of a mind so rare and so complex 
in its originality. I trust that I may 
be pardoned if my touch is uncertain, 
my sketch incomplete; I hope, at 
least, that the impression it will leave 
may on the whole be just. ‘ 
Darmesteter was no mere. scholar 
buried in his books, apart from the 
questions, ever renewed and ever the 
same, which are of passionate interest 
to the world. He took a personal and 
a living part in the struggles going on 
around him. He sought to moderate, 
nay, to end, the conflicts between oppo- 
nents for whom he had an equal sym- 
pathy and an equal pity, by speaking 
to them the words of peace that lay 
hidden in their own hearts. And so he 
has earned the right to be known be- 
yond the narrow world of philologists 
and men of learning, among whom his 
name will live. These men also labor 
after their own fashion at the great and 
never-finished temple which humanity 
builds to the unknown god ; but, well 
content if they succeed in laboriously 
fixing a single stone, or in driving out 
some usurping idol, it is only rarely 
and in the silence of their own hearts 
that they think of the general ordering 
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of the edifice, and of the form that it 
must ultimately take; nor do they 
reveal their vision of the future to the 
unquiet crowds that wander beneath 
the unfinished arches and throng its 
outer courts. Darmesteter conceived a 
plan of the temple in his mind —an 
ancient plan renewed for the needs of a 
new time ; and proclaimed it with the 
authority given to him by his patient 
work at its foundations, with the catch- 
ing emotiou of a throbbing heart, and a 
persuasive and stirring eloquence. It 
is because of this, and because of a fate 
at once brilliant and troubled, full of 
happiness and yet melancholy, that 
many men turn towards the pale figure 
so suddenly effaced with sympathetic 
questioning. 

We live in an anxious and a troubled 
age, and men’s souls seek on all sides 
for help and guiding; we have re- 
turned, he wrote himself, to the times 
described by the prophet: * Behold, 
the days come, saith the Lord God, 
that I will send a famine in the land, 
not a famine of bread nor a thirst for 
water, but of hearing the words of the 
Lord : And they shall wander from sea 
to sea... and they shall run to and 
fro, and shall not find it. In that day 
shall the fair maidens and the young 
men faint for thirst.’ And for these 
thirsty ones that he saw around him 
he pointed toa place where he beheld 
cool springs, and pools filled with 
water from heaven. Was the oasis to 
which he wished to lead us in truth but 
a mirage ? It may be that the way- 
farers shall fall exhausted in the des- 
ert; or perchance leave it by some 
other way than that which he believed 
he had discovered or found again. 
Yet none the less will they owe admi- 
ration and gratitude to him, as to all 
those who seek to open up the way of 
salvation, and who for the love of them 
— with a courage and suffering known 
to the pioneers alone — brave the arid 
winds and burning sands ; even when 
their songs fail to show the way, they 
beguile the feverish advance and make 
the travellers fora moment forget the 
weariness of centuries, the hope inces- 
santly deferred. 


| 





| 
| 





James Darmesteter. 


I. 

JAMES DARMESTETER was a Jew. 
His name points to a German origin, 
and as a matter of fact his family, al- 
though it had been established in Lor- 
raine for some generations, originally 
belonged to the Jewry in Darmstadt. 
It was because of this fact that when 
the Jews were obliged to take family 
names, James’s great-grandfather chose 
that of Darmstadter, which the French 
registrar wrote down Darmesteter. The 
family of Brandeis, to which his mother 
belonged, was also established in Lor- 
raine, but came originally from Prague : 
From it had sprung, in the course of gen- 
erations, a number of learned doctors ; one 
of them left a name which is still famous 
among the Jews of central Europe as that 
of the last doctor of the Cabbala.... 
Genealogical legend, untroubled by a gap 
of some ten centuries, boldly goes back to 
Rabbi Akiba, the inventor of the method 
of the Talmud, and the instigator of the 
last Jewish revolt, that of Bar Cocheba, 
under Hadrian. 

We must not be misled by this Ger- 
man origin, nor the German name of 
Darmesteter, for in James there was 
nothing German. It is only in our 
days, since the freeing of the Jews 
both from their self-created seclusion 
and their civil subjection, only since 
the doors of the Ghetto have been bat- 
tered down both from within and with- 
out, that we can speak of French, 
English, German, or Italian Jews. 

Nor does this apply to all of them, 
for in the countries where they are 
many in number there remains a re- 
fractory mass of them, unpenetrated by 
the outer air and light. Until our own 
century, or nearly, the Jews remained 
Jews pure and simple, without imbib- 
ing the genius or the feelings of the 
nations in whose midst they were en- 
camped. I do not wish here to deal 
with the extremely difficult and com- 
plex question of the formation of the 


1 I quote these lines from the admirable memoir 
of his brother Arséne, which James wrote as a 
preface to his “ Reliques Scientifiques” (Paris : 
Cerf. 1890. Two vols. 8vo). This memoir should 
be read by all those who desire to know something 
of the early days of these two men, both so distin- 
guished and cut off so prematurely, 





























James Darmesteter. 


Jewish race. However complex and 
various may be its origins, it is certain 
that for a thousand years it has re- 
ceived no fresh influx, and that its 
purity and identity have remained un- 
touched. A Jewish family that had 
long been settled in Germany and came 
to settle in France, was neither Ger- 
man nor French ; it was simply Jew- 
ish, whatever might be its language. 
For such a family Germans and French- 
men were Goim (Gentiles) alike, and to 
them the national passious, wars, suc- 
cesses, and disasters were equally mat- 
ters of indifference, except in so far as 
they were likely to react on their own 
fate. Things began to alter with the 
Aufklérung movement which sprang 
up within and around Judaism in the 
eighteenth century, the movement pre- 
eminently represented in Germany by 
the names of Moses Mendelssohn and 
Lessing. In France the state of affairs 
was transformed by the law passed in 
1791, which made the Jews French 
citizens like the rest. It is thus a new 
spirit, unstamped with any nationality 
in the modern sense of the word, and 
not yet attached to any real fatherland, 
that the Jews have brought to the 
different nations of Europe who, fol- 
lowing more or less completely the 
example set by France, have adopted 
them into their midst. From the adap- 
tation of the Jewish genius to the 
genius of the various nations, new and 
often marvellous combinations have 
arisen, such as that offered by the 
poetry of Heine, which could only have 
blossomed on a Jewish plant grown on 
German soil. And as the mind and 
character of the modern Jew have been 
formed by a diversity of traditions and 
aptitudes, old and new, in the various 
countries of civilization, so his heart 
has been divided between different 
affections. The spirit of the old, un- 
changed Jews, who never felt truly at 
home in the countries where they so- 
journed, who were indifferent to the 
struggles of the peoples among whom 


1 See the very interesting commentary of James 
Darmesteter on the famous lecture by Renan on 
this subject, in the article “‘ Race et Tradition” 
(Les Prophétes d’Israel, pp. 247-278). 
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they lived, and either submitted to 
their yoke or exploited them, has not 
entirely vanished, and its manifesta- 
tions have helped to provoke the un- 
lovely outbursts of anti-Semitism. But 
by the side of these Jews, some of 
whom have not yet acquired the idea 
of country, whilst others have put it 
aside as an unnecessary burden, there 
are to be found in every land Jews 
who are very decidedly — nay, passion- 
ately — patriotic. 

When the hearts which once beat so 
ardently for Jerusalem become strongly 
attached to their new country, they 
give to it the accumulated affection of 
centuries. It was thus that France 
inspired James with an adoration into 
which gratitude and filial love, reason 
and mysticism, entered. He saw in 
her not only all her past, but all the 
possibilities for the future that he 
thought should be hers. Her mistakes 
and her faults made him suffer the 
more keenly because he longed to see 
her become purer and greater. But 
he felt with an unconquerable faith 
that she would overcome at last, and 
one day approach the ideal he dreamed 
for her, the ideal of justice, of freedom, 
of beauty, and of love. By adopting 
as her children those whom she had 
so long rejected, our dear France has 
gained many sons who have served 
and loved her faithfully; she has 
found none attached to her with a 
more tender devotion than the boy 
who was born at Chateau-Salins (now 
French, alas! no longer) on the 28th 
of March, 1849, in the house of a small 
Jewish bookbinder. 


II. 

JAMES did not remain long in his 
birthplace. As early as the year 1852, 
his father came to Paris to seek for a 
prosperity which he did not find. He 
went to live in a dark and narrow 
street of the Marais quarter, in which 
on a Friday evening the Sabbath-light 
may be seen to burn in nearly every 
window. And then, owing perhaps to 
the sudden deprivation of light and 
air, perhaps to the narrow way of 
living to which the family was con- 
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demned, the child, up till the age of 
three, robust and rosy, began to be 
undermined by a mysterious malady, 
which made him suffer as it were in- 
termittently and at long intervals, until 
his twenty-fifth year; and at the mo- 
ment of adolescence prevented him 
from attaining the ordinary stature and 
proportions of manhood. His physical 
constitution could not but have great 
influence on his moral development. 
From childhood upwards he had to 
suffer the innumerable small wounds 
that in such a case are inflicted, often 
unconsciously, never with a full knowl- 
edge of their cruelty. His natural sen- 
sitiveness thus became heightened, and 
at the same time he took pains to hide 
it. ‘‘It was at school,’ he writes (in 
some private notes to which I have 
had access) ‘‘ that I began to assume 
the mask of irony in self-defence.” 
To those who read the look in his eyes, 
luminous and tender, direct and full of 
depth, who saw the bright smile that 
lit up his face when a friend appeared 
in the room, the mask seemed neither 
thick nor hard to penetrate. And be- 
neath the silence, scarcely interrupted 
by an occasional half-expressed epi- 
gram, it was not difficult, from a word 
here and there, or some involuntary 
outburst, to divine the ardent and 
tender spirit, capable of great enthu- 
siasms, and subject to moments of 
profound depression, with the impul- 
sive and ingenuous character of a 
child, the sensitiveness of a woman, 
the zeal of an apostle. The sufferings 
of such a soul imprisoned in so frail 
a body, all poets will understand ; and 
a poet who felt this anguish in his own 
person has told it in undying laments. 
When James went to Florence, some 
years ago, the fellow-countrymen of 
Leopardi were struck by the resem- 
blance of his fate to that of the singer 
of Sappho ; he was familiarly called the 
little Leopardi. But the pessimism 


which more than once passed over his 
spirit did not strike root so deep in 
him as in the soul of the great poet of 
Recanati, nor produce such bitter fruit. 
He was saved from it by his own 
affections, by his love of mankind and 
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country (which in themselves imply 
the spirit of optimism), by his scientific 
work, and by the love with which he 
was ever surrounded. 

But his life, already so frail, was 
destined to be shaken by a series of 
sudden and tragic blows. In 1868 his 
father died suddenly while lighting the 
candles for a religious festival ; twelve 
years later, his mother, who watched 
over him with a jealous love, fell from 
the high window of their little apart- 
ment and was killed on the spot. 
Eight years afterwards, on the 16th 
November, 1888, his elder brother, 
who had always been his guide and his 
support, and who had opened up the 
way for him in life, died of the malady 
that was later to strike him down. It 
was only by a miracle that James with- 
stood the terrible shock caused by the 
death of his mother ; the second loss 
he could not have withstood had it not 
been for the firm and gentle hand that 
had been placed in his a few months 
previously, and for the tender help it 
gave him. More fortunate than Leo- 
pardi, he learnt the meaning of happi- 
ness in its purest and most ideal form, 
and could at last satisfy the immense 
need for loving that was in him. It 
was in these last few years that the 
powers of his mind and his heart 
attained their full strength and devel- 
opment. 

The cold wind of despair, which had 
at times dried up and contracted his 
soul, yielded before a warm breeze of 
spring ; the old year’s snows melted 
away, and the sap of life sprang up 
within him : — 


La joie a pour symbole une plante brisée, 
Humide encor de pluie et couverte de fleurs. 


What might not have been yielded by 
such a plant caressed at last by the 
west wind and warmed to the core by 
a sun as kindly as it was tardy? Harsh 
nature has allowed us to see no further. 
But she to whom this miracle is due 
will find her one consolation in the 
thought of having wrought this re- 
newal; of having given to him she 
loved years of happiness beyond his 
own dream, and brought to maturity 
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the fine faculties of his mind and 
heart; of having so helped in the 
achievement of labors that long must 
bear beneficent and abundant fruit. 


III. 

On leaving the elementary school 
James went to the Talmud Torah, “a 
kind of little lycée and seminary com- 
bined,’”? at which his brother had al- 
ready spent three years. He has left a 
charming description of this singular 
school ; but he does not say that the 
dry scholastic methods which were 
there applied to the study of the Bible 
and the Talmud gave him a distaste, 
amounting almost to hostility, for the 
narrow yoke of the law interpreted by 
commentators and casuists. Nor did 
he bear this yoke for long. One of the 
generous foundations, of which there 
were so many among the Jews, enabled 
him to enter the boarding-school which 
was at that time under the direction of 
Mr. Joseph Derenbourg (now member 
of the French Institute) and to attend 
the daily classes at the Lycée Bona- 
parte. Thus his cherished dream was 
realized. He wanted a freer and 
wider teaching, and perhaps as much 
from antipathy to the Talmudic scho- 
lasticism as from his innate tastes, he 
longed to develop by means of purely 
literary exercises the gift for style 
which he felt was latent within him. 
‘And then, too,” he writes in his 
notes, ‘I was ambitious. I had heard 
that every year there was a competi- 
tion among the rhétorique forms of all 
the schools (of Paris and Versailles) in 
Latin composition, that the prize given 
was called the prix d’honmeur, and that 
it was the highest of all school distinc- 
tions.! I said to myself that I would 
go to the lycée and win the prix d’hon- 
neur,”? 

At the lycée he soon became the 
head boy, and in 1867 left the rhéto- 
rigue form with the famous prix d’hon- 
neur, which he had won for putting 


1 The French text runs, “‘ La plus haute distinc- 
tion de l’Université.”” French secondary schools 
are under the same general direction as the Fac- 
ulties, and together form the “ Université de 
France.” —TRANS. 
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fine Latin sentences on the dying lips 
of Demosthenes. To these academic 
exercises he had given himself up 
heart and soul. In after-life he re- 
ferred with disdain to “‘ the pleasing 
and sterile teaching, the elegant rou- 
tine of the lycée ; ”’ he almost regretted 
not having continued to attend the 
quaint and modest classes at the Tal- 
mud Torah. I am no partisan of that 
too purely formal kind of ‘instruction 
that cares less for substance than for 
form, and teaches boys rather to speak 
than to think ; but to the lycée James 
none the less owed much. The art of 
composition and the gift of expression 
may be purely frivolous when they do 
not serve to give relief to an original 
thought. But when the thought is 
there they are of the greatest value, 
not only in communicating to others, 
but because they develop it and give it 
precision in the mind of the thinker 
himself, Nor was it only the easy 
command over form that James learnt 
at school —he gained freedom of 
thought; the ancient and modern 
worlds became apparent to him in all 
their complexity; his taste was 
formed ; it was there that he learnt to 
know Tacitus and Pascal, the two 
favorite authors whose works remained 
on his table until the day of his death, 
and also the poets of the time, and 
especially Hugo, for whom he long kept 
a passionate admiration.? 

On his promotion from the rhétorique 
form to that of philosophie he was en- 
chanted. With scarcely a word of 
guidance from his masters he studied 
one system after another, and retained 
an amazing grasp of them all. Among 
his most profound and original articles 
are the essay in which he seeks to trace 
back the great cosmogonies of India 
and of Greece to anterior mythological 
conceptions, and that on the Supreme 
God of the Aryans.* In this essay he 
appears as an Hellenist, as well as an 
Orientalist ; the result of the thorough 
studies of the lycée is evident. 

2 “ Hugo, the most Biblical of modern geniuses,” 
he wrote somewhere, For him the praise was 
supreme, 


8 * Essais Orientaux,” pp. 106-208; and Contem- 
porary Review, October, 1879. 
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But the years spent there, happy for 
his mind, were yet sad for him, for his 
new life had separated him from his 
brother Arséne, and save for a few 
hours in each week he was without his 
only confidant, his protector and ten- 
der friend. At last, in 1868, he left 
the lycée, and crowned with the paper 
laurels of the school comedy, he had to 
face life. What was he to do? He 
was, of course, advised to enter the 
Ecole Normale, which continued the 
studies of the lycée; he refused to 
submit his mind to this new schooling. 
He took the baccalauréat and the 
licence és-lettres, and the baccalauréat 
és-sciences, and passed his law examina- 
tions ; he wrote a novel, a play, and 
much verse, which he judged later to 
be mediocre, but which was good prac- 
tice for his pen. ‘ I knew not what to 
do,”’ he writes ; ‘* Arséne had found his 
career at the Ecole des Hautes Etudes. 
He tried to instil into me the spirit of 
philology, but failed. I am very slow 
to take up new ideas, although quick to 
develop them when once I have under- 
stood. . . . I spent my time in studying 
at random. . . . I worked at the natu- 
ral sciences, for which I thought I had 
a gift, but I cared only for vague gen- 
eralizations without that interest in 
detail which is the beginning of wis- 
dom. . . . I wanted to write a synthet- 
ical description of the work. I 
decided to give ten years to it; that I 
would devote the first nine years to the 
study of the nine sciences successively, 
in the order of Comte, and that I 
would write my book in the tenth.” 
This wonderful plan was soon aban- 
doned ; the counter-attractions of liter- 
ature, philosophy, and history proved 
too powerful. James had learnt, in 
pastime, English, German, and Italian ; 
enchanted by Byron, Heine, and Car- 
ducci, he planned a history of the 
*¢ Satanic’ literature. Then again he 


wished to write a “ Poetic History of 
the French Revolution,” in which he 
would have brought together its echoes 
in the poets of all nations ; or, haunted 
by the religious problem which his sep- 
aration from Judaism had raised in his 
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consciousness, he dreamed of a general 
history of religions. But in the midst 
of all these dreams he made but little 
advance ; those who had expected most 
from him began to shake their heads ; 
but James himself did not lose confi- 
dence, nor was he conscious of wasting 
his time. 

Nor was the time really lost. Fortu- 
nate indeed are those who, between 
the studies of youth and their first 
original work, are able to spend a few 
years in the state of fruitful vacillation 
during which the great decision that 
must finally be taken is secretly pre- 
pared. Meanwhile the eyes and ears 
are awake to every sight and every 
sound, the hesitating hand essays each 
task it meets but only to quit it, and 
the mind traverses the world freely, 
seeking for the place of which it must 
soon take possession, and not know- 
ing that this has been marked out 
beforehand. Our French youths, so 
early enrolled and * specialized,’? know 
little of these delicious and profitable 
wanderings ; Darmesteter, owing to the 
ignorance in which he still was of his 
true vocation, could give himself up 
to their full and unbounded delight. 
These four years were as profitable to 
him as the months are to the pure-bred 
colt before he is taken to the race- 
course, when he is left to skip freely 
on the plain, to charge against the 
wind and to follow his shadow in the 
sun. 

But daily life was hard for the poor 
free-lance. He was obliged to give 
lessons for several hours a day, to 
climb stairs that made him painfully 
breathless, and to meet faces whose 
indifference froze him. And then 
came the suffering of the war and the 
Commune which made his heart bleed, 
and shook his faith in his country and 
in justice. In 1871, a young man of 
twenty-two, he found himself without 
guidance, without light from within or 
without, feeling that he was capable of 
accomplishing great things, but know- 
ing not where the harvest which he 
was to reap lay ripening. 
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Iv. 

AN effort of will put an end to a state 
of indecision which might finally have 
become dangerous. He saw the futil- 
ity of his many and fruitless attempts, 
and recognized the necessity of under- 
taking some well-defined task and 
following it up resolutely. He had 
been attracted towards the East by 
the lovely reveries just collected by 
Michelet in his ‘‘ Bible de Phumanité,”’ 
and his knowledge of Hebrew already 
opened one of the gates of this great 
world to him. He decided to follow 
the advice of his brother, and in 1872 
he entered the Ecole des Hautes 
Etudes (at which Arséne had just been 
appointed lecturer), and to devote him- 
self to Oriental studies, without decid- 
ing for the moment to which branch 
he should attach himself specially. It 
was at the Ecole des Hautes Etudes 
that he became sure of his real voca- 
tion, and that he submitted to healthy 
discipline a mind which, left to itself, 
might have made too bold an attempt 
on the world, and advanced to the con- 
quest of truth rather by adventurous 
leaps than by sure and methodical 
progress. 

After two years’ study his professors 
declared that they had nothing more to 
teach him, and that it was now for him 
to add to our knowledge. The master, 
at once cautious and bold, ingenious 
and circumspect, who had succeeded in 
both rousing and controlling his youth- 
ful enthusiasm, undertook to point out 
the way he should take. He directed 
James towards a particular region of 
Oriental science, the study of the Ira- 
nian religion; a province which the 
heroism of Anquetil-Duperron and the 
masterly sagacity of Burnouf had in 
former times made almost French 
ground, and on which M. Bréal himse If 
had brilliantly maintained the rights of 
the first occupants. It was, in spite of 
the work of these men and of English 
and German scholars, still an ill-known 
country, of which the approaches were 
studded with obstacles, the roads hardly 
opened up, and in which a few culti- 
vated spots stood out as oases in the 
midst of vast deserts. To venture into 
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it needed more than exceptional cour- 
age and endurance ; it needed an ex- 
ceptional equipment. The domain of 
Iran touches both on the Semitic do- 
main and on that of India; he who 
would study it must be acquainted not 
only with the successive languages of 
ancient and modern Persia (of which 
some, like Pehlvi, offer almost inextri- 
cable difficulties) but with Sanskrit, 
Hebrew, and Arabic, and with the 
ideas which have found expression in 
these tongues during the last thirty cen- 
turies. Darmesteter advanced boldly, 
and his first steps were marked by 
new conquests. For twenty years he 
explored, without wearying of his task, 
the most arid and the most attractive 
regions alike of this mysterious terri- 
tory, and its map after his passage is. 
incomparably fuller and more precise 
than it was before. 

His first work was a study of two of 
the Zoroastrian Amchaspands, Haur- 
vatat and Ameretat,! which from the 
outset revealed the surprising extent 
of a knowledge so rapidly acquired, his. 
elegance in composition, his subtlety of 
thought, and the soundness and bril- 
lianey of his style. Two years later, in 
his book on * Ormazd and Ahriman ”’ 2 
(his thesis for the doctor of letters), 
he attacked the central problem of Zo- 
roastrianism. Professor Max Miiller 
at once entrusted the young man with 
the arduous task of translating the 
** Avesta”? into English, for the great 
collection of ‘Sacred Books of the 
East’ published by the University of 
Oxford. While giving himself up 
chiefly to this difficult piece of work, 
Darmesteter wrote on various subjects, 
and collected later in two volumes the 
‘Etudes Iraniennes,’’ ® each of which 
marks a scientific advance. Soon, how- 
ever, he became convinced that a real 
comprehension of the ‘* Avesta,’’ which 
is in great part a ritual, was only pos- 
sible in the midst of the people who 
still practise the rites on which it com- 

1 Twenty-ninth fascicule of the ‘ Bibliothéque 
de l’Ecole des Hautes Etudes,” Paris, Bouillon. 

2 Twenty-ninth fascicule of the “ Bibliothéque 
des Hautes Etudes.” 

3 Etudes Iraniennes, 2 vols. 8vo, Paris, Bouillon, 
1883, 
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ments, or to which its recital forms an 
accompaniment. In February, 1886, he 
sailed for Bombay, in order to obtain 
from the Parsees, who still keep alive 
the sacred fire of the Magi, the infor- 
mation he needed for the completion of 
his work. From Bombay he went to 
Pesbawur and Abbottabad, where he 
spent several months in studying the 
Afghan language ; and he there made 
the important discovery that Afghan is 
the still surviving continuation of the 
language of the ancient Medes, improp- 
erly called Zend, in which the sacred 
book of Iran is written, And mean- 
while, like the geologist, who in the 
midst of the austere labors of excava- 
tion and boring, picks a posy of wild 
flowers by the way, he gathered to- 
gether a rich collection of Afghan pop- 
ular songs —a treasure as precious as 
it was unexpected, both for poetry and 
folklore. 

On his return he undertook, this 
time for France, a complete translation 
of the “‘ Avesta,’? accompanied by an 
ample commentary. In four years he 
finished this heroic task,? and, on its 
completion, the Académie des Inscrip- 
tions et Belles Lettres awarded him 
the prize of twenty thousand francs, 
given every ten years for the work 
within its purview which during the 
decade has, in its opinion, ‘* done most 
honor or rendered most service to the 
country ;”’ and the decision was rati- 
fied by the whole Institute. But the 
English translation still remained unfin- 
ished, and he was pressed to complete 
it. He reconstructed it throughout, 
and finished his revision in eighteen 
months. It was to the correction of 
the proofs of this new version that the 
jast hours of his scientific work were 
devoted. The introduction is almost 
complete, and will be published by his 
wife, whom he had associated with him 
in his work, while the compilation of 
ihe index is entrusted to a learned and 
devoted disciple. 


1 Chants Populaires des Afghans, Paris, 2 vols, 
Bvo, 1888-1890, published by the Société Asiatique. 

2 Zend-Avesta, Traduction nouvelle avec Com- 
mentaire Historique, Paris, 1892-1893, 3 vols, in 
Ato (published in the Annales du Musée Guimet), 
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I cannot hope to give here an ac- 
count of the whole of Darmesteter’s 
work on Iranian subjects ; of this, 
more capable judges have recorded, or 
will record, their estimate elsewhere ;* 
but its essential characteristics may be 
briefly stated. Darmesteter mastered, 
conciliated, and combined the methods 
of the two schools which before him 
shared, or rather disputed, the study of 
the ** Avesta.”?” The one school took 
as its sole guide native tradition, repre- 
sented in writing by the Pehlvi transla- 
tions and commentaries, and preserved 
by the Guebres of to-day ; the others 
regarded these traditions as without 
value, and paid attention to the Zend 
text alone, interpreting the language 
with the help of Sanskrit, and the reli- 
gion with the help of the Vedas. 
Darmesteter laid down the principle 
that the explanation of the “* Avesta ”’ 
must be sought in tradition first of all, 
but that it needs to be completed by 
the methods of etymology and compar- 
ison. It was this twofold means of 
investigation that enabled him to fol- 
low the development of Mazdeism from 
its remote origin down to the latest 
forms into which it has crystallized. 
Dualism, which is the fundamental 
idea of this religion—i.e., the antag- 
onism between the principles of good 
and evil (Ormazd and Ahriman) — 
dates in part from the old naturalistic 
conceptions which form the basis of 
all the Indo-European religions ; but 
the powerful and original form which 
this took is due tothe Iranian genius, 
personified by legend under the name 
of Zoroaster. 

Of the ‘ Avesta’ itself, with its 
combination of quaintness and gran- 
deur, at once repelling by its strange 
and surprising puerility, and com- 
manding our admiration by its moral 
elevation, Darmesteter was inclined to 
attribute the composition and present 
form to comparatively recent times. 
He discovered in it the influence of 


3M. Barbier de Meynard, president of the So- 
ciété Asiatique, read an admirable memoir on 
Darmesteter’s work before the society on Novem- 
ber 9th. M. Bréal is writing one on the same sub- 
ject for the Annuaire de I’ Ecole des Hautes Etudes 
for 1895, about to be published, 
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Buddhism, of the Bible, and of Greek 
philosophy ; and thought that it had 
been drawn up about the time of the 
Christian era with the help of previ- 
ously existing elements which can no 
longer be discerned with certainty. 
On these conclusions doubts have been 
thrown by competent critics. The ex- 
istence of Jewish influence is an espe- 
cially contestable point, because the 
things common to Genesis and the 
** Avesta’? may both derive from that 
vast Chaldean source from which there 
can, at the present day, be no doubt 
that Hebrew tradition has borrowed, 
and which may possibly, at some fu- 
ture time, after further investigation, 
prove to be the great reservoir of 
science, religion, art, and fable, from 
which the whole of ancient Asia de- 
rived sustenance. 

Of the Mazdean religion, which he 
analyzed with so much patience and so 
much power, Darmesteter has also left 
a synthetical account. The lecture 
which he gave at Bombay in 1887 be- 
fore a Parsee audience forms a curious 
incident in the history of ideas.1_ The 
representatives of the ancient religion, 
of which Darius, the son of Hystaspes, 
made profession four-and-twenty cen- 
turies ago in the inscriptions engraved 
on the rocks of Behistun, listened to 
the young sage from the West with 
admiration and surprise as he inter- 
preted the faith of their fathers, 
showed the great place it had held in 
the world, and rendered homage to the 
moral value of its teachings. In the 
incessant war of Ormazd against Abhri- 
man, although his choice is left free, 
man is forced to take part with one or 
other of the combatant armies. Each 
good thought, good word, or good deed 
makes for the good principle; each 
bad deed makes against it. Thus, 
during his lifetime, man may be the 
fellow-worker and the soldier of the 
god of good, who must finally triumph 
at the end of the ages. In a wide and 
bold generalization the speaker showed 
how the six Asiatic religions — Brah- 

1 The lecture was printed in the Bombay Gazette 


in February, 1887 ; a very small number of reprints 
were also struck off. 
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manism, Mazdeism, Buddhism, Juda- 
ism, Christianity, and Islam — which 
have become the religions of humanity, 
all conspire towards one high moral 
end; and pointed out that none has 
given a more powerful impetus to 
man’s moral activity than the reli- 
gion of Zoroaster. The Parsees were 
touched by the eloquent picture of the 
past ; they responded to the lecturer’s 
appeal to create a foundation for the 
publication of their old manuscripts, 
and the name of the French Magus has 
remained dear and honored among 
them. 

At the same time that his scientific 
studies had taken a precise direction 
James Darmesteter had found his place 
and occupation in life. He was ap- 
pointed répétiteur for Zend at the Ecole 
des Hautes Etudes in 1877, then direc- 
teur-adjoint, and finally directeur. In 
1885 he was appointed to the chair of 
the Persian languages and literature 
at the Collége de France. During all 
this time, not content with his re- 
searches on ancient Iran, he extended 
his studies into the most varied fields 
of the great Oriental domain.? 

In 1885, when the fantastic appear- 
ance of the Mahdi suddenly offered to 
the eyes of a sceptical world a terribly 
real incarnation of some of the oldest 
dreams of the religious imagination, 
he delivered at the Sorbonne an ad- 
dress, sparkling with wit and learning, 
on the origin, the predecessors, and 
the inevitable successors of this strange 
personage. He proved himself as fa- 
miliar with Islam as with Iran, and 
showed that the Mahdi corresponds to 
the son of Zoroaster, who is to come 
at the end of time in order to fight with 
and conquer Ahriman.® 

In 1877 he published a delicious 
study on ‘The Origins of Persian 
Poetry,’ * in which he showed what 
this poetry had been before its classical 


2 Essais Orientaux, Paris, A. Lévy, 1883, 8vo. 

3 Le Mahdi depuis les Origines de l’Islam jusqu’ 
& nos jours. Paris, Leroux, 18mo, 1885. Trans- 
lated into English by Miss Ada Ballin under the 
title “‘ The Mahdi,’”’ London, Fisher Unwin, 12mo. 

4 Les Origines de la Poésie persane. Paris, Le- 
roux, 18mo, 1877. Published originally in the form 
of articles in the Journal des Débats, 
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period properly so called, and with a 
skilful hand culled the most delicate 
flowers of these all but unknown 
gardens. It was there, among other 
charming verses, that he found the 
distich in which a poet of the ninth 
century, Chahid of Bactriana, ex- 
pressed a poignant truth by so original 
a figure : ‘“‘If pain gave out smoke like 
a fire, the world would forever be 
darkened.”” 

I have no space even to mention here 
the many essays he wrote on subjects 
of philology, mythology, and literary 
history in the scientific journals, which 
looked on his collaboration as an hon- 
ored distinction. But the honor was 
for him when, in 1882, the Société 
Asiatique asked him to become secre- 
tary to that body. The heavy under- 
taking which this implied he accepted 
joyfully, and faithfully fulfilled. He 
succeeded Renan, and seemed to be 
the only man capable of succeeding 
him. Among the duties of the office is 
that of writing an annual report on the 
progress of Oriental studies, and to do 
this adequately there is needed not 
only the knowledge, rarely given to 
one man, of the four or five different 
territories of their vast domain, but the 
gift of arranging in order and throwing 
light on materials of the most diverse 
origin, sureness of judgment, great 
tact, immense reading, and a mind 
always on the alert. The seven re- 
ports written by James Darmesteter 
are models in a kind of work in which 
Burnouf, Mohl, and Renan had vari- 
ously excelled. His last report (that 
of 1893) is in great part devoted to the 
exposition of Renan’s work as an 


Orientalist. But he could not refrain 
from giving a clear and_ profound 


account of the intellectual life, as a 
whole, of the master who had exer- 
cised on him, as on the whole world, 
so great an influence. He was unique 
in being able to speak with equal 
mastery of the scholar, philosopher, 
and poet who wrote the ‘ Histoire des 
Langues Sémitiques,” the “* Avenir de 
la Science,’ and the ‘‘ Souvenirs d’En- 
fance.”? It was a happy destiny that 


made it his duty to perform the task, 
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and that gave to the world an adequate 
interpretation of so complex and ‘even 
deceptive a nature, unchanging in its 
depths, but infinitely mobile on the 
surface, beneath the varying play of 
light and shade. 

My account of James Darmesteter’s 
relations with the East would be in- 
complete without a word on the ‘ Let- 
tres sur l’Inde,’?! which revealed new 
aspects of his understanding and his 
powers. Journeys in England, Spain, 
Greece, and Turkey had accustomed 
his eye to take delight in the varied 
aspects of nature, and had given him 
insight into the various forms of hu- 
man life. In the story of his stay in 
India he exhibits his power of lumi- 
nous portrayal and keen observation. 
The accounts of his dealings with his 
good friends the Afghans are genre 
pictures, piquant as they are true. 
But the voyage also developed a new 
side of his intellectual activity, the 
existence of which could scarcely have 
been suspected : the philologist and the 
dreamer proved to be a politician and 
aman of affairs. He was received with 
honor by the highest Indian officials, 
and mixed familiarly with the hum- 
blest classes of the subject populations. 
He studied attentively the springs of 
government, estimated the silent and 
opposed forces which have been hith- 
erto maintained in equilibrium in this 
enormous and complicated machine, 
and he pointed out the defects and 
fissures which may one day lead to a 
stoppage or an explosion. He returned 
from India with a better knowledge of 
men, and with his experience and the 
field of his thought widened in every 
direction. 


Vv. 

THE great labors in the domain of 
Oriental and more particularly Iranian 
studies, that would have absorbed or 
exceeded the powers of any other man, 
left Darmesteter leisure to satisfy the 
other needs of his being. One of the 
many intellectual shoots which sprang 
u» during his early manhood had be- 


1 Paris, Lemerre, 12mo, 1888, 
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come a tree, but none withered; he 
remained what he was by nature —a 
thinker, a patriot, a poet, and a writer, 
as well as a scholar. His prodigious 
power of work, equalled in no other 
man [ have met, enabled him to com- 
bine the most various intellectual occu- 
pations without fatigue. One of those 
to which he returned oftenest in the 
course of his life was the study of 
English poetry. This poetry, which 
suggests more than it expresses, was 
admirably suited to his own person- 
ality, which in matters apart from pure 
science, ever remained enveloped in a 
certain mystery, both for others and 
himself ; he never translated it into a 
completely objective form, or with the 
precision of definition so dear to the 
Latin genius. 

Ou English poetry Darmesteter wrote 
some exquisite and too little known 
chapters,! and among others, a study 
of Wordsworth (a closed book to most 
French readers), a marvel of sympathy 
and comprehension. He published an 
edition of ‘* Macbeth”? (now used in 
more than one English university), 
preceded by a masterly study of the 
development of Shakespeare’s genius.? 

He was the first to make known in 
France the poet who has been called 
the modern Shakespeare (but a Shake- 
speare for the study), Robert Brown- 
ing ; and discovered to us the poem of 
“Hervé Riel,’ which we should hold 
doubly dear. In 1871, when England 
sent to Paris, shuddering and hungry, 
the splendid subscription (£120,000) 
which relieved so much misery, Brown- 
ing contributed to it by sending to a 
periodical ® a little poem in which he 
tells the act of simple heroism, too little 
remembered in France, of an obscure 
sailor of Le Croisic. It is impossible, 
too, to read without being moved, the 
delicate and touching study of Miss 
Toru Dutt, the young Hindoo girl, dead 


i Essais de Littérature Anglaise, Paris, Dela- 
grave, 12mo, 1888. 

2 This preface is republished in the ‘“ Essais de 
Littérature Anglais.”” The volume on Shakespeare 
in Lecéne and Oudin’s series of “ Classiques Pop- 
ulaires™ must also be mentioned in this connec- 
tion. 

3 The Cornhill Magazine. 
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at the age of twenty, whose tender 
little heart bled so for the misfortunes 
of France, and who had translated a 
selection of French poetry into English 
before she essayed to give new life to 
some of the old legends of her own 
country. 

But James Darmesteter’s master- 
piece in this kind is the preface which 
he wrote in 1888 to his translation of 
the poems of Miss Mary Robinson.‘ 
The originality of a poet, difficult as it 
always is to convey, has never been 
delineated with more power and deli- 
cacy, followed up with more sympathy, 
expressed more happily ; never, per- 
haps, have one mind and heart been 
more interpenetrated by another. A 
volume by Miss Robinson had reached 
him during his stay at Peshawur. 
Read in absence and solitude, the lines, 
with their grace and depth and their 
penetrating music, waked in him all 
the echoes of thought and feeling. 
When he returned to Europe he be- 
came acquainted with the author of 
*“ Darwinism” and “An Orchard at 
Avignon,’ and two lives that seemed 
parted by every external circumstance 
became united, alas! but for a short 
time. But for six years two of the 
fullest and deepest-noted lyres touched 
by the breath of these latter days 
were attuned in magic harmony. And 
thus in a world where life and our 
dreams seem to meet but for mutual 
destruction, for once poetry became 
real, and reality an exquisite poem. 

But, save in this one episode, poetry 
was only the music of his hours of 
recreation. His thoughtful and pro- 
found spirit was still preoccupied with 
the search after the ideal, and troubled 
by the agitation that followed his rup- 
ture with his ancestral belief. In the 
heaven of his thought he did not re- 
enthrone the fallen Jewish god, nor 
did he erect the cross of the Christian 
Calvary. But the pale, crucified man 
of Jerusalem still haunted his heart ; 
he could neither embrace nor put him 
from him. In the prose poems united 
under the title of ‘‘La Légende Di- 


4 Paris, Lemerre, 18mo. 
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vine,’ he has expressed the complex 
sentiments with which he regarded the 
Son of Mary. He loved him in so far 
as he was the incarnation of what was 
highest and purest in Jewish tradi- 
tion ; he could not forgive his faith- 
lessness to this tradition ; he believed 
that his kingdom was at an end, and 
grieved that it should be so. In the 
finest of these poems, suggested by a 
magnificent passage in Isaiah, he pic- 
tures Christ himself descending into 
the Scheol and finding there the gods 
whom he has dethroned ; they insult 
him, then ask him to join with them in 
cursing man, who creates and then de- 
stroys them, as a child might break and 
cast off the playthings he has himself 
made. But the poet returns to the 
earth and finds it drear and empty, 
devoid of faith and hope, “ mothers, 
weeping over their dead children, no 
longer raise their eyes to heaven ;” 
men’s souls scorched by the simoom 
of nothingness, some despairing, some 
rebelling, others absorbed in the enjoy- 
ment and the trouble of the moment. 
** And a few there were who watched 
the great inanimate madness roll on 
past them and through them; who 
wept, when the tears came, without 
hope and without a malediction, and 
when their hour struck, fell, disdain- 
ful, and with a smile on their lips.” 
But in spite of this affected stoicism, 
the man who wrote these lines was 
manifestly not indifferent to the sud- 
den crumbling of the divine in himself 
and in the world. Even to face the 
universe with disdain or a smile is still 
to put something of one’s heart into 
one’s philosophic contemplation. It is 
still a religion. James at that time 
thought that he had lost all belief. He 
suffered in the loss, and the very act of 
suffering implied the seeking for a new 
religion. He was destined to find it in 
the Bible, of which he had rejected 
the letter, but of which, later, he dis- 
covered, renewed, and announced what 


1 “ La Légende Divine,” 12mo, 1890. ‘‘ La Chute 
du Christ” had been published by Charavay, in 
1879, and appeared as a translation from the En- 
glish. [A part of the poem was in fact originally 
composed in English, — TRANS.] 





seemed to him to be its true spirit. 
But before dealing with what may be 
termed the “prophetic,” and what is 
the most original portion of his achieve- 
ment, a word must be said about one 
other aspect of his complex person- 
ality ; I mean its patriotic aspect. 

James Darmesteter was, as I have 
said, an ardent and almest mystically 
ardent patriot. In 1881 he published, 
under the pseudonym of J. D. Lefran- 
gais, a little book called “ Lectures 
Patriotiques,’’ which should find a place 
in all French schools.? In it he sings 
the praise of the France of history, 
but more especially the France of the 
Revolution in its purest and highest 
aspirations. The Jews who owe to 
the Revolution their emancipation and 
their status, are led to look on it as a 
kind of revelation of justice and peace. 
While condemning with horror its 
crimes and its excesses, Darmesteter 
was inclined more and more to attribute 
to it an almost divine character. It 
was associated in his mind with the 
adoration which he had for Jeanne 
d@Are. Jeanne d’Are was for him a 
first and sublime revelation of the con- 
science of the people of France, and 
she and the Revolution were to him 
**two of the sublimest things that have 
ever appeared on this earth.’’ % 

But while our two great political 
parties each claim the pure heroine of 
Orleans for their own, James raised her 
above the region of discussion as an 
angel of fraternal concord. In his own 
politics he was inspired by her, and, 
like her, by what is greatest, deepest, 
and most durable in the soul of the 
nation. Here we find the source of 
the magnificent article published soon 
after its foundation, in the Revue de 
Paris.4 The consideration of our re- 
cent history led him to an illuminating 
and exalted political philosophy. He, 
like Jeanne d’Arc, saw that our suffer- 


2 The fourth edition, in 12mo, was published in 
1891 (Delagrave). 

8 He expressed his admiration for Jeanne d’Are 
more fully in a finely written and very interesting 
article published by the Nowvelle Revue in 1879, 
“ Jeanne d’Are jugée par les Anglais.” 

4 “La Guerre et la Paix Intérieure de 1871 & 
1893,” Revue de Paris, Feb, 15, 1894, 
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ings could only be healed and our 
strength restored by the love of all for 
all ; and he proposed a general disar- 
mament of our hatreds and our envies 
in a great movement to help the poor, 
which would morally make France the 
first of nations, and would cause the 
seemingly dried-up sources of our moral 
life to flow again on every side. Un- 
fortunately the sublime sermon excited 
only sterile or impotent admiration, 
and Radicals and Conservatives, So- 
cialists and Individualists, continued to 
fight on the bosom of the mother coun- 
try. ‘*C’est grand’ pitié du royaume 
de France!” said our bonne Lor- 
raine [2 

These notions of peace and justice 
bring us back to the most cherished 
conception of the latter years of James 
Darmesteter, a conception in which re- 
ligion and philosophy, love of mankind 
and patriotism are united. It rests 
essentially on the idea that the modern 
spirit is in truth a very ancient one. 
The greatness of the French Revolu- 
tion, and its madness, are summed up 
in the belief that abstract justice may 
be made to reign upon earth. The 
belief was held already by the Jewish 
prophets, and a Frenchman of the 
stock of Israel could not but be struck 
by the identity of inspiration in the 
two cases. On the other hand, of all 
the methods by which man has ex- 
pressed his relation to the infinite, 
Hebrew monotheism, interpreted in a 
certain sense, seems to be that most 
capable of lending itself to an alliance 
with the results of experimental sci- 
ence. It was on these bases that the 
author of the ‘‘ Chute du Christ,” tak- 
ing a higher stand than that of the 
selfish seeking after personal happiness 
which leads inevitably to either de- 
spair or renunciation, believed that 
humanity might build up a new faith, 
in which Christianity, rejuvenated, 
would hold communion with science. 
The idea appeared for the first time in 
a pamphlet published in 1881, and en- 


1 With this article, which caused so much sensa- 
tion at the time, must be mentioned the one on the 
death of President Carnot, published on July 1. 

2 Jeanne d’Arec, 
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titled ‘‘Coup d’eil sur lHistoire du 
Peuple juif,’’?* which first revealed in 
the learned Orientalist a great writer 
and an original thinker. The religion 
of Israel in its essential features, and 
excluding its legends and its obsery- 
ances, the religion as it was conceived 
by the prophets according to the author 
(and to Renan), is capable of becoming 
the eternal religion, for it is reducible 
to two dogmas —the divine unity, and 
the belief in the future reign of God 
upon earth ; “‘that is to say, the unity 
of law in the universe and the earthly 
triumph of justice among men. These 
are the two dogmas which at the pres- 
ent time light up the way for the 
scientific and social advance of man- 
kind; there modern names are “the 
‘unity of force’ and the ‘belief in 
progress.’ .. . Humanity, as she is 
dreamed by those who wish to be called 
freethinkers, may possibly renounce 
with her lips the Bible and its work ; 
she cannot reject it from her heart 
without plucking out her most precious 
possession, the belief in unity, the hope 
in justice.” 

Thus, after his long journeyings 
through the many worlds of thought, 
the mind and heart of the schoolboy of 
the Talmud Torah returned to the 
Bible, from which he had turned away, 
and found there satisfaction of his need 
for truth, and of his yearnings for jus- 
tice. Plainly, only a Jew could con- 
ceive this idea, or frame this ingenious 
adaptation of ancient dogma to modern 
thought; only a Jew could summon 
wandering and dispersed humanity to 
assemble and take refuge beneath the 
tabernacles of Shem. It was the soul 
of the prophet of Israel living again in 
the descendant of Rabbi Akiba. 


Woe [he wrote] to the scholar who ap- 
proaches the things of God without having 
in the depths of his conscience, in the in- 
destructible foundation of his being, an 
unknown sanctuary from which now and 
again there rises the perfume of the in- 
cense, a verse of a psalm, the dolorous yet 
triumphant cry of his fathers, with which 


3 Published first independently, then in the 
“ Essais Orientaux,” and again in the “ Prophétes 
d@’Israél,” 
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in his childhood he called out to God, and 
that brings him into sudden communion 
with the prophets of old. 

To the working out of this idea James 
devoted himself more and more ar- 
dently. We find it developed and more 
closely defined in articles published in 
1881, 1883, and 1888, and finally in 1891 
he gave it its historic basis and its most 
complete expression in his masterly 
study on the ‘ Prophets of Israel.”’} 
He shows there how little importance 
the prophets attached to the official 
religion, and even to the precepts of 
the law, and that they uttered curses 
upon their times, not only because of 
men’s impiety, but for the hardness of 
their hearts and their contempt for jus- 
tice. “I hate, I despise your feasts,”’ 
said the God of the shepherd Amos. 
“Though ye offer me burnt offerings 
and meat offerings I will not accept 
them, neither will I regard the peace 
offerings of your fat beasts. Take thou 
away from me the noise of thy songs, 
for I will not hear the melody of thy 
viols. But let judgment spring forth 
like the waters, and justice like a 
mighty stream.’? And then, associat- 
ing for once Greek thought with Jewish 
feeling, he quotes the immortal lines of 
Lucretius, in which he says that true 
piety consists not in prayer at the altar 
or the sacrifice of victims, but in the 
contemplation of the world with a pure 
and untroubled spirit, and he con- 
cludes : ** The religion of the twentieth 
century is contained in these two cries ; 
it will spring from the union of proph- 
etism and science.” 

Thus the latest prophet, a Jew by 
race, a Greek by culture, a Frenchman 
in heart. We ask ourselves if the 
twentieth century shall indeed fulfil his 
prophecy ? Is the Jewish leaven des- 
tined still to work in the ferment of the 
times tocome ? The God of the Bible 
is external to the universe, and he 
governs it arbitrarily ; to interpret him 
into the fundamental unity of natural 
forces acting immutably and blindly, 
ever in the same way under the same 

1 Published, together with other essays, in a vol- 


ume entitled “ Les Prophétes d’Israél.” Pauris, 
Calmann Lévy, 1892, 8vo, and 1894, 12mo, 
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conditions —is this anything more than 
the exercise of a subtle imagination ? 
and can this ingenious piece of exege- 
sis serve as a basis for science? Has 
the belief in progress resulting from 
the slow evolution of humanity —a be- 
lief which, moreover, is weakening in 
men’s minds —has this anything to do 
with the promise of the reign of heaven 
upon earth brought to us by a God-sent 
Messiah ? Whatever be the answer 
reserved by the future to these ques- 
tions, the translation into modern Jan- 
guage of the old songs of hope, lost in 
the torment of the night of time, is 
none the less moving and splendid. 
The part of revealer and the spreader 
of the truth which the prophets as- 
signed to Judah is assigned by their 
successor to the France whom he loved. 
He calls her to shine forth in beauty, 
justice, and truth, so as to be a light to 
the nations ; he foresees her, by the 
sole ascendency of her genius and her 
faith, leading them into the way which 
she was the first to find. The ideal 
always contains something chimerical. 
Its function is to rouse noble and fruit- 
ful aspirations ; and those who mould 
their natures on the model here set be- 
fore them will assuredly become loftier 
and larger-minded, more generous and 
more just, more French in the sense in 
which our friend used the word. 

But the apocalypses written by 
Darmesteter raise a more delicate prob- 
lem even than the scientific question 
or the social question, I mean the reli- 
gious. He not only asserted that the 
old Jewish prophetism was capable of 
regenerating the world by means of 
truth and justice, he wished to make 
Christianity return to the source from 
which it sprang. He believed that the 
Church would only find its salvation 
and recover its empire over men by 
returning to the spirit of Amos and 
Jeremiah. In his opinion Christian 
Messianism, by transporting the king- 
dom of God far from the earth and 


from this life, had deprived it of its 
power for good in the world ; while at 
the same time it had imbibed and be- 
come inseparably attached to a super- 
natural element, that in Judaism had 
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remained more external, and could be 
abandoned without danger to its efficacy 
on men. He addressed the Church 
without hostility, with respectful admi- 
ration, and a siucere desire for con- 
cord, and invited her to renew herself 
for all time by returning to the cradle 
of her youth. He thought thus to con- 
struct not only a religion, but the only 
indestructible religion. But what is a 
religion that denies the intervention of 
God in life, and thereby knows no 
prayer; a religion which does not 
promise a future life to repair the in- 
justice of this one? So long as there 
are men who cannot be content with 
human knowledge, or rather with hu- 
man ignorance, who cannot be resigned 
to death and to suffering without a 
reason, so long will they only give the 
name of religion to something which 
offers them an explanation of the 
world and the promise of infinite hap- 
piness. By putting an end to earthly 
Messianism, and proclaiming ‘ that its 
kingdom is not of this world,’ Chris- 
tianity has separated religion forever 
from the domain of science and of poli- 
tics ; it has created its own domain, 
above and apart from the others, where 
alone it is really itself. 

To call the love of truth and good- 
ness religion may be to ennoble still 
more our noblest instincts, but it can- 
not satisfy a need of an entirely differ- 
ent kind which religion alone can 
satisfy. ‘‘ If,’ says Darmesteter, “ the 
Church misses her destiny, if in the 
name of an immutability that is only a 
fiction of dogma contradicted by her 
history from its very beginnings, she 
opposes a non possumus to the de- 
mands of the future, the inevitable 
work will be accomplished otherwise if 
less easily ; the spirit of the coming 
times will lose the advantage of this 
marvellous instrument of unity and 
propagandism, and the scientific sect 
alone must bear the charge of the 
world.”? Yet if the Church were to 
renounce her part as a means of mystic 
communication between the sou! and 
God, if she did nothing more than 
affirm the unity of natural laws and the 
principle of progress, in what respect 

LIVING AGE. VOL. V. 234 
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would she really differ from the ‘ sci-+ 
entific sect’ ? 

What must always command our 
admiration in the meditations in 
which Darmesteter has expressed the 
thoughts of his forefathers, as in the 
burning eloquence of his predecessors 
twenty-six centuries ago, is the ardent, 
passionate, and ingenuous love of jus- 
tice, the lovely and veiled goddess 
whom we adore, though her face is un- 
known to us. With this, James com- 
bined a love of that peace which the 
prophets, more prodigal of the red-hot 
sautery than the healing balm to the 
wounds of men, hardly more than 
dreamed of for the distant future. It 
is only in the Messianic times that the 
wolf shall lie down with the lamb, the 
lion shall feed with the sheep, and ‘‘a 
little child shall lead them.’? Darmes- 
teter would have wished to see the 
coming of these days, and to be that 
blessed child. 

Nor did our bon Lorrain weary of 
preaching concord and love. If he had 
taught in the Middle Ages he would 
have been called ‘* Doctor Pacificus.’’ 
He loved peace with a large-minded- 
ness born of the power to perceive the 
lofty reconciliation of apparent contra- 
dictions, with the tenderness of a heart 
that knew suffering, but neither hatred 
nor envy. 

But he was capable of indignation. 
We discover the vehemence of the old 
Nebiim in the noble pages and the 
vibrating words in which he brands the 
form of literature that enervates 
France within and dishonors — her 
abroad ;? and in the anathema he 
launched against the cynical avowal of 
the man who boasts that in 1871 he 
held the leash within his hand, and 
secretly let loose the dogs of war.? 
But his holy anger did not long weigh 
down his spirit, which especially dur- 
ing these last few years had become 
free from all bitterness and filled with 
serenity. He announced with confi- 
dence the good news of the reconcilia- 
tion of men’s minds through science 
and of their hearts through love; he 


1 See the Revue Bleue of March 2, 1889. 
2 See the Revue Bleue of November 26, 1892, 
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was preparing, when he was touched 
by the wing of death, to give us what 
he called ? Evangile Eternel, by which 
he meant a collection of all those 
things in the old Hebrew Bible that 
can still strengthen, raise, and console 
all mankind, and direct its way towards 
the ‘“* Land of Promise,’’ caught sight 
of by the prophets and perceived again 
by their descendant.? 


VI. 

I am far from having traced a com- 
plete picture of James Darmesteter’s 
intellectual activity ; his mind opened 
up new ways in many other directions 
yet. But I fear that I should weary 
my readers if I asked them to follow 
him along all the paths he trod without 
fatigue ; such, for instance, as in his 
profound observations on the true na- 
ture of what is called folk-lore,? and his 
curious investigations into the relations 
of Chinese art with that of India and 
of Greece.? The whole world found a 
reflex in a mind so open, and each re- 
flection in it assumed new colors. The 
agility of his brain was marvellous. 
After unearthing fresh discoveries with 
the utmost labor and resolution, he 
would suddenly take wing, soar with 
incomparable ease, and then, like a 
lark lost in the blue, utter song from a 
height to which the eye could scarcely 
attain. He was, indeed, the “ winged, 
light, and sacred being’? of Plato. 
But lofty and free as he was in his 
flight, he was well able, when there 
was need, to take firm footing on the 
ground. Those who knew him best 
were those in whom he roused most 
wonder, and who became most deeply 
attached to him by his charm of dispo- 
sition, his affectionate goodness of 
heart. Those to whom the chief fea- 
ture in his face and in his character 
was something cold, bitter, and sarcas- 
tic, only saw him at those moments of 
his often troubled life, when, like a 
sensitive plant, he drew in and shielded 


1 Romania, vol. x. (1881), p. 286. 


2 He also proposed to make Zarathustra (Zoro- | 


aster) reply to the singular interpreter he has 
found lately in Nietzsche. 
8 Revue Critique d’Histoire et de Littérature. 
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himself from contact that gave him 
pain. He was indeed inclined at times 
to be somewhat disdainfully severe in 
judgment, nor did he refrain from 
mocking at pedantry, self-conceit, and 
frivolity ; but, as with the sting of a 
bee, there was no venom in the 
wounds he inflicted. And how warm 
and deep was his affection towards 
those who had found the somewhat 
hidden way to his heart! Beneath the 
scholar and the philosopher there was 
a child, simple, charming, and tender, 
afraid of being discovered, only to be 
divined now and again, and never 
yielding himself up wholly. And if it 
is true that those who knew him best 
admired and loved him most, and now 
mourn him most deeply, who shall 
measure the grief of her to whom he 
opened his soul, and who, perhaps 
alone, knew him fully ! 


We may define a writer as a man 
who can translate his personality 
into his style. Darmesteter must 


therefore be called a writer, and, in 
certain of his works at least, a great 
writer, because he was able to render 
the various shades of his feeling and 
his thought by words, turns of expres- 
sion, and imagery. His style has been 
called, and rightly called, magical. It 
corresponds to the ideas which the 
word evokes, by its changing colors, 
its sudden flashes, and its glimpses 
of a far-off horizon, caught sight of 
but for a moment. It is often per- 
vaded by a peculiar kind of irony, 
at once kindly and_ transcendental, 
full of brief allusions and unexpected 
similitudes, the point of which is 
barely hinted at, and left for the 
reader to discover with a smile. It is 
occasionally not free from strain or 
obscurity, resulting from the isolation 
in which the author had long brooded 
over his ideas. It is a very spiritual 
style —I mean, rather, one far re- 
moved from the material, in which the 





words are chosen for their power of 
|suggestion and the indefinite prolon- 
}gation of thought which they awake. 
It gives the idea of something not fully 
jand completely realized, of something 


‘loftier than itself, and it is perhaps 
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that that gives it its special power of 
making the reader linger. Darmes- 
teter was not one of those artists who 
have complete mastery over their sub- 
ject and their art, and who work with 
the full consciousness of what they 
wish to accomplish and of what they 
are capable ; his work has the puissant 
attraction of those sketches in which 
one feels that the master has dreamed 
more than he has put on the canvas, 
and in which the imagination, untram- 
melled by a too definite contour, fol- 
lows out the lines beyond the point 
where the hand has ceased to trace 
them. 

This preference in art for the sug- 
gestive to the exactly expressed is not 
only, as I have said, a characteristic 
of English poetry in which James 
Darmesteter recognized a trait of his 
own nature. It is a characteristic of 
the poetry of the Bible and of the Se- 
mitic spirit, and one easily understood 
by the mind of the Teuton, the Celt, or 
the Slav, but difficult of comprehen- 
sion to those who live in the pure 
tradition of classical genius. By this 
trait, by his supple and subtle in- 
telligence, by the power of ‘ specu- 
lation’? which some Jews exercise 
in things of business, others in the 
things of the mind, by his whole con- 
ception of the world, by his abstract 
love of justice and his Messianic patri- 
otism, Darmesteter stands out as a Jew 
and a Frenchman, an honor alike to 
his race and his country. He shows 
us what new powers are brought to the 
world in the best examples of a type 
unknown to a previous age, what rare 
fruit and undreamed-of flowers may be 
borne by the mysterious palm of Israel, 
grafted on the old oak of France. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
BIRDS OF PASSAGE. 

IT is eleven o’clock in the morning 
and the end of the hot weather; the 
latter end of May when the last blade 
of grass has been scorched off the road- 
side, and the air strikes like fire on the 
face as you drive along the street; 
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when each night is hotter than the last 
and the future is bounded by the rains. 
It is no day for work ; rather a day for 
darkened rooms, scanty dress, and sob- 
bing punkahs ; but work there is and 
plenty of it, for a “coolie steamer ”’ 
leaves to-morrow morning and the pas- 
senger broker has notified a full cargo 
of coolies. 

The ‘‘ cargo”’ is waiting for me, and 
I realize the size of it as I turn into 
the narrow lane leading to the office. 
Since dawn the cargo has been gather- 
ing, and now, having long filled the 
office yard, it has overflowed into the 
lane where it squats four deep over the 
open drains, clustering thickest about 
the gates ; a throng of patient coolies 
guarding heavily roped boxes and 
shapeless, dirty bundles. The servants 
are waiting to clear a way for me 
through the crush, and as I step out of 
my pony-cart the sweltering crowd of 
naked black humanity rises with a 
murmur of ‘ Sahib,’? to press a little 
nearer the foot of the stairway which 
runs up the wall to the booking-office. 
This stairway is already packed to suf- 
focation by the earliest arrivals, de- 
spite the terrible heat which is doubled 
by the glare from the walls. 

At the bottom of the main stairs 
which lead to the general office, stand 
four sturdy Punjaubi watchmen armed 
with heavy sticks to keep the coolies 
out. These have their work cut out 
for them after I have passed, as a 
score of bolder spirits thinking to beard 
the sahib in his den try to carry the 
entrance by storm; whereby come 
thwacks, howls, and language. ‘‘ No, 
no coolie! This way is not for coo- 
lies! Go back, back, back! Go, go! 
Oh son of a pig, come back!” to an 
agile skeleton who has slipped by and 
is scuttling up-stairs, to be hustled 
down again amid the laughter of his 
friends. 

It is a relief to reach the compara- 
tive cool of the office, where the heavy 
Venetian blinds shut out heat and 
light together; and I sit down, coat- 
less, under the flapping punkah to see 
that things are in working order before 
giving the word to admit the cargo. 
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On my left a doorway opens on the 
**coolie room’? which native passen- 
gers approach and leave by the wooden 
stairway up the outer wall. A broad 
and strong teak counter runs across 
this doorway, and beside it wait Cas- 
sim, the broker, and his assistants. 
On the floor lies a heap of rupee trays, 
—stout, shallow boxes with three sides, 
constructed to hold exactly a thousand 
rupees, in ten rows of five piles of 
twenties —and a couple of heavy 
stones used for breaking bad coins. 
On my table stands an orderly array 
of lithographed tickets in stacks await- 
ing signature ; a big stack for Coco- 
nada, another for Calingapatam, and 
smaller ones for Madras and other 
places of less importance from the 
traffic point of view. The Burman will 
not work unless he is compelled to, and 
to his philosophic mind cash presents 
no argument. The enormous amount 
of labor required by the public works in 
Burmah on roads, railways, and reser- 
voirs, not to mention the great mills in 
the rice-ports, is therefore supplied by 
the Malabar coast. Every year sees 
thousands of lank coolies cross the Bay 
to earn the high wages paid in Burmah. 
They remain here for a couple of years 
or so and then return home. Time 
after time the same men come over. 
What they do at home I know not; on 
our side of the Bay, as every one 
knows, they do as little as they can for 
as much as they can get, and none 
leave without considerable savings in 
hard cash. The amount of money 
thus taken out of the province is a 
perennial source of regret to the local 
authorities. It is due, they say, to the 
incorrigible laziness of the Burmese, 
who might equally well do the work 
and keep the money in the country. 
But why, on the other hand, should 
the Burman make his back ache in the 
sun for rupees when he has enough 
to buy cheroots and betel-nut without 
trouble? The kindly earth produces 
so generously that the owners of the 
soil can well afford to pay strangers to 
get in the crops. 

But it is no time to consider the 
economic aspect of the native labor- 





question, for the murmur in the yard 
below is rising to a roar and there is a 
full day’s work before us. ‘ All ready, 
Cassim ? Let themin.” <A rusty key 
screeches, a chain rattles, and the 
double door at the top of the stairway 
bursts open before a cataract of coolies, 
while the broker’s man dives under 
the counter back into the office. In 
five seconds the room is crammed, and 
a forest of black arms are thrust out, 
each hand full of rupees. 

* Back, back!” bawls Cassim, 
thrashing the counter with a little cane. 
For the coolies labor under the delu- 
sion that whoever gets most of his body 
over the counter and shouts his re- 
quirements loudest will be served first. 
How Cassim manages to understand 
them is a mystery, for every man in 
the room is roaring the name of his 
port at the top of his voice, and I can- 
not distinguish an intelligible word. 
Use is everything, however, and begin- 
ning at one end of the counter the 
broker accepts handful after handful 
of the hot, greasy silver, and asks for 
tickets in a shrill monotone perfectly 
audible through the verbal cyclone at 
its loudest. ‘Two, Masulipatam.” 
The clerk snaps a couple of tickets 
from the appropriate stack and slips 
them under my pen. Initialled they 
are whisked away, blotted, and passed 
to Cassim who is already counting a 
fresh lot of rupees. The coolies don’t 
spare each other, but vigorous as the 
hustling is there is no quarrelling. It 
is a tedious business ; many spurious 
rupees are in circulation, so like gen- 
uine coins that a very sharp watch has 
to be kept. Cassim is wonderfully 
clever at this; he pours a stream of 
rupees from one hand to the other, and 
if there is a doubiful one among them 
his delicate ear discovers it at once. 
Down goes the suspect to the man who 
squats at his feet, and if the cement 
floor return a verdict of guilty, that 
rupee’s career is ended. Deaf to the 
owner’s protests Cassim breaks it in 
two, and returns the battered frag- 
ments in a spirit of sarcastic indul- 
gence. 

When I came out to the country 
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first, my heart was softened by the 
wistful pleading of artless coolies. 
‘Poor beggar,’”? I said; ‘“‘I dare say 
he didn’t know it was a bad one. Per- 
haps some low European palmed it off 
on him. Give it back, and take an- 
other.”? It made me immensely popu- 
lar, for my kindness was known all 
over the yard in five minutes; and 
being in the hot stage of philanthropy 
in which most very young men land, 
the grateful obeisance of those poor 
coolies was incense. For upwards of a 
week, in spite of Cassim’s warnings, I 
pursued this policy, obstinately regard- 
less of the fact that the more bad 
rupees I returned the more were ten- 
dered on the bare chance of accept- 
ance. Cassim, having in his day seen 
many tender young sahibs through the 
hardening apprenticeship of controlling 
coolie traffic, knew what I was suffer- 
ing from and left the cure to time. My 
cure was sudden and complete. As I 
was sitting in the office window one 
evening to enjoy the draught after a 
long day’s work, a stray coolie came in 
for a ticket. Cassim had gone, so I 
took the man’s money with my own 
hands. There were two bad rupees 
and I gave them back as usual. Re- 
turning to the window as the coolie 
passed down I saw another man ap- 
proaching ; aud the two squatted at 
the bottom of the staircase to talk. 
Watching them idly I saw the last pur- 
chaser draw from his waistcloth two 
rupees and transfer them to the new 
comer jn exchange for a few pice, cop- 
per coins worth in these days of low 
exchange about a farthing each. They 
parted after this transaction and the 
new arrival stalked up-stairs. There 
were two bad rupeesin his money also. 
It may have been only an unlucky 
coincidence, but the proceedings at the 
bottom of the stairs had shaken my 
faith. I put those rupees in the hinge 
of the safe and broke them into halves 
and quarters, while the coolie beat his 
bosom and wept. ‘ Tell that man,” I 
said in my best Hindustani, “to give 
you back your pice.’’ He did not even 
pretend to look puzzled. He stopped 
crying and crept out with a shame- 
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faced grin. That was the end of my 
belief in the innocence of the Coringa 
coolie in the matter of pewter rupees ; 
in due time I put a stop to returning 
the pieces because the owners always 
asked for them. 

All this time Cassim is taking rupees 
to the dreary accompaniment, ‘* Two 
for Calingapatam,—three for Negapa- 
tam, — two for Vizagapatam, — one for 
Madras.” The roar within and with- 
out swells and sinks, flutters and swells 
again, while the coolies, glistening with 
perspiration, sway and struggle at the 
counter. Standing on tiptoe, I can see 
them wedged like sticks in a faggot be- 
hind the front rank, where, movement 
impossible, they shout the more. The 
uproar is deafening, the combined heat 
and smell awful. There! shut the 
counter doors, and let us have peace 
for a minute while I take the petitions. 
The order is not easy to obey, but at 
last by sheer force the coolies are 
pushed back from the counter far 
enough to let the doors be shut. Cut 
off from the source of excitement, the 
roar subsides, and the blessed infection 
spreads to the yard. 

Now for the petitions. A little crowd 
has gathered round the door of the 
general office and the units salaam 
with perfect unanimity every time I 
look their way. These men are privi- 
leged ; in other words they have shown 
cause, in exchange for a few pice to the 
office-servants, why they should ap- 
proach my presence by this route 
instead of by the coolie room. ‘ Tin- 
dal!1 Let the men come to the door 
one by one.” The tindal, a ferret- 
faced Chittagonian, swelling with im- 
portance, grasps by the wrist a man 
twice his own size and drags him for- 
ward, fixing him with an eye that 
avows plainly as print the intention of 
claiming afterwards an illegal gratifica- 
tion in exchange for priority accorded. 

Number One is an elderly coolie who 
presses his hands upon his stomach 
and rolls his eyes in a fashion indic- 
ative of great agony. ‘* What is it?” 

1 The English equivalent of this word would be 


* head of the boat’s crew,” or “ stroke oar.”” Per- 
haps “‘ waterman”’ will suffice. 
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It would be unseemly, in the water- 
man’s eyes, that the coolie should 
address me directly ; he is much more 
careful of my dignity than I am. 
** Sahib,”’ says he, ‘‘ this man brings a 
petition,’ turning, he snatches the 
paper from the old man and presents 
t to me with cringing servility. The 
petition is very dirty outside, very long 
and rather quaint inside. My honor’s 
poor servant has been sick of belly- 
pains and fever which rendered him 
incapable of returning to country in 
last steamer by which he had taken his 
passage. He therefore humbly prays 
that my honor of my well-known gen- 
erosity, kindness, and four other virtues 
will exchange the ticket for one avail- 
able by to-morrow’s boat, and as in 
duty bound will ever pray, etc., etc. 
The document has been composed by a 
professional writer in the bazaar, and 
justice requires at least that the peti- 
tioner shall be able to tell a story bear- 
ing acolorable resemblance to that so 
plaintively set forth therein. 

“Why did you not go by last 
steamer ?’’ asks Moung Pho, the clerk. 
** Baboo-jee [Mr. Clerk], I was very 
ill, great fever and pains.’? His eyes 
rolled so frightfully that one might be 
pardoned for suspecting an imminent 
attack of cholera. Baboo-jee looks for 
orders. ‘Transfer his pass free. 
Next man.”’ 

Number Two also brings a petition, 
longer and, if possible, dirtier than 
that now reposing in the waste paper 
basket. It represents that petitioner’s 
father was very ill and that petitioner’s 
love for his parent forbade him to leave 
his side; hence the steamer sailed 
away without poor petitioner, but tak- 
ing miserable petitioner’s box which 
contained property as detailed over leaf 
and also all his money. Wherefore 
unhappy damnable’s father being now 
dead—— ‘What?’ I interrupt, for 
the tale of disaster Moung Pho is read- 
ing (putting the emphasis on all the 
wrong words) is rather too overwhelm- 


ing; moreover, that tale of the box 


and the money is suspicious ; when a 
eoolie’s precious *‘ bokkus’’ does suc- 
ceed in sailing without him I always 
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hear’ of it long before the steamer is 


out of sight of the wharf. That a box 
should so depart and the owner say 
nothing about it for a week is quite in- 
credible. ‘‘He says his box was on 
board. Why did he not come at once 
and tell us?” Petitioner instantly 
assumes a look of impenetrable stupid- 
ity and indicates that he doesn’t under- 
stand Hindustani. Cassim rises from 
among the rupee-trays and hurls a 
mouthful of bubbling Telegu at him. 
The question is repeated twice and at 
last answered. Cassim interprets with 
a respectful grin. Petitioner came 
immediately to the office and found it 
shut ; came on several occasions after- 
wards and the office was always shut ; 
petitioner is a poor man. ‘ You 
coolie! These words are lies,” says 
Moung Pho the experienced, shaking 
the sheet of foolscap. Petitioner 
smiles sadly and, suddenly discovering 
a knowledge of Hindustani, explains 
that he is a poor man. Truth in the 
East is expensive, so costly that even 
affluent natives . use it sparingly. 
‘“*Transfer his ticket for half fare.” 
And the petitioner promptly produces 
the exact sum from his waist-cloth. 
Half-a-dozen cases follow, more or 
less like the last, yielding under 
analysis a minute proportion of truth 
from a large mass of ingenious men- 
dacity ; and then comes an albino boy 
with dusty red hair and skin encrusted 
with dirt, escorted by an old man. 
“Tf that boy is a leper take him away 
immediately,’? I command, rising from 
my chair. I can stand a good deal, as 
indeed one need when his work is con- 
trolling native passenger traffic; but 
I draw the line at leprosy. He is not 
a leper, says the old man ; he was born 
thus with a white skin. He is a fakeer, 
and begs that my charity will extend 
to a free pass to Coconada where the 
beggar-boy will find his friends ; who, 
it may be hoped, will wash him, I 
reflect, answering that it cannot be 
done. The old man pleads and the 
horrible object whines: he is very 
poor ; he lives upon the alms of the 
charitable ; how shall a fakeer possess 
rupees? ‘* By begging,’’? I suggest. 
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The old man is rather taken aback, but 
he plucks his charge by the arm and 
leads him out. In five minutes they 
return, with ten rupees. Will the 
generous, etc., etc., sahib accept ten 
rupees and many blessings? No; he 
will accept fifteen rupees and as many 
blessings as they like. But that, pro- 
tests the old man, is the sum charged 
coolie men; this ticket is for a holy 


fakeer. How can he raise fifteen 
rupees ? ‘Go and beg again,’ I hint. 


The old man and I understand each 
other now, and without more ado he 
drops on his heels laughing and counts 
out his money. 

The coolie-room doors are open again 
now, and regular booking is in full 
swing with the unsavory accompani- 
ments that grow worse as the heat of 
the day increases. Will I receive a 
petition from a poor man who has 
received a telegram from his brother 
in Gopaulpore? Not now; in two 
hours I will take the next batch of 
petitions. It is cruel, I know; a peti- 
tion, backed up by a telegraph form 
bearing the statement that somebody 
*¢is dead, come quick,’’ ought to insure 
the postponement of all other business. 
But there is a terrible fatality about 
those sad messages; they invariably 
come at a moment when the poor 
recipient is short of money.and cannot 
possibly pay the full fare home. I do 
not pretend to understand the circum- 
stance ; I merely state a fact realized 
after booking many thousands of coolies 
every month for four seasons. 

Ten minutes fora hasty meal in the 
office luncheon-room, and back again to 
work. <A glance at the cash tells me 
how far on we are. Seven trays are 
full and one about half full; seven 
thousand five hundred rupees, repre- 
senting at fifteen rupees per head five 
hundred men ; a good morning’s work, 
but the steamer carries nearly nine 
hundred and we must push on. The 
doors are thrown open, the coolies 
surge forward, the uproar begins again, 
and on we go steadily till the next in- 
terruption. Three Calcutta bahoos 
clatter in, talking loudly in English 
among themselves, and range up beside 
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my table where, ignoring the detail 
that I am giving audience to Cassim, 
they state their wants at once. The 
Bengali baboo can learn anything, ex- 
cept decent manners. 

*¢ We desire,” says one, who is evi- 
dently in the habit of talking to deaf 
people, ‘*to embark for Calcutta by to- 
morrow’s steamboat.’’ ‘* There is no 
steamer to-morrow, baboo.”? ‘ And 
when is next one advertised?” he 
inquires, as though this fact were a 
personal affront. ‘* Next Friday at 
daylight. Come and book on Thurs- 
day ; I have no tickets ready for the 
Calcutta boat to-day.’’ The baboos 
stare, as only monkeys and baboos can 


stare. ‘*It will not accord with con- 
venience. We have promulgated ar- 


rangements which it is undesirable to 


re-adjust.””>  ** Very unpropitious to 
re-arrange,’’ chimes in one of his 


friends. ‘* Very well; sit down for a 
minute and you shall have them.” I 
have unluckily overlooked the fact that 
the bench which ought to be standing 
against the wall has been removed. 
The baboos turn and survey the prem- 
ises over the tips of their noses, and 
seeing nothing to sit on, promptly con- 
clude that they are being slighted. 
**Shall we sit upon your dirty floor ? 
Do you conceive that we are coolies ? ”’ 
“Give them their tickets, Moung 
Pho.” ‘Our circumstances,”’ says the 
baboo inspecting the tickets, ‘ oblige 
that we travel on deck. But it’s derog- 
atory to associate ourselves with com- 
mon persons. We will therefore take 
communication to the captain of ship 
directing him to instal us and luggage 
upon hatch.’? A steamer’s hatch-cov- 
erings, being a foot or more above the 
level of the deck, are sites greatly cov- 
eted by deck-passengers and can only 
be occupied by special leave ; other- 
wise the voyage would be one long 
free fight. If the baboo had asked 
civilly I would have given him the 
necessary note ; but the tone of that | 
‘““we will take’’ settles it, and I de- 
cline. Three chased gold tops of three 
silk umbrellas begin to quiver omi- 
nously, and three sets of lungs begin 
to labor. ‘You think we are coolies ; 
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we are educated gentlemen of Cal- 
cutta.” *‘* Very well, state your wishes 
to the captain.’? The baboo thinks it 
**chimerical and doubtful’? whether 
the captain will allow them to ‘ en- 
sconce upon hatch,’’ and repeats that 
he will take an order. Finally, after 
much polysyllabic argument, the three 
educated gentlemen of Calcutta creak 
out in their patent-leather shoes, 
threatening to ‘‘indite protest to local 
journals.” 

The afternoon wears on ; the crowd 
is smaller now, but the fight to get 
to the counter grows more desperate 
with every ticket sold. The coolies 
know that the steamer’s capacity is 
limited, and that when the full comple- 
ment has been booked not another man 
will be taken. Every steamer trading 
round the coasts of India and those of 
the Bay is ‘* measured for coolies ;” 
that is to say, the superficial area of 
her between and upper decks is ascer- 
tained, and a government certificate 
granted declaring the number of-native 
passengers she may carry at nine 
square feet per adult. In the stormy 
monsoon season, rigidly defined by 
dates, each vessel’s quota is reduced in 
accordance with her build and the 
degree of shelter her bulwarks, etc., 
afford. The coolies are well aware of 
these limitations, and the eagerness to 
get tickets increases steadily ; there is 
less shouting, but the scuffling of feet 
and the breathless panting are elo- 
quent. 

At the height of the passage-season 
(the end of the hot weather) the work 
of this department is sometimes very 
heavy. Work on the roads, railways, 
etc., is suspended in view of the tre- 
mendous rains of the south-west mon- 
soon, and thousands of paid-off coolies 
swarm down to Rangoon to embark for 
home. At such times the crush seri- 
ously interferes, not only with the 
regular course of business, but with 
the traffic in the public streets near the 
office ; extra steamers are put on and 
the booking-staff knows no rest. One 


year we tried to expedite matters by 
sending men in pairs to sell tickets in 
the compound ; it relieved the pressure 
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considerably, but we had to stop it 


after a very short trial. I have a vivid 
recollection of the circumstance which 
compelled an end of the arrangement, 
as it was a means of giving me a 
glimpse of legal procedure as under- 
stood of the native mind. It is rather 
beside the subject, but is worth tell- 
ing. 

A few sharp men saw in this outdoor 
sale the chance of turning a few dis- 
honest rupees by means of forged tick- 
ets. It was an easy matter to imitate 
genuine passes lithographed in English 
well enough to deceive coolies who 
cannot read English, nor their own 
tongue forthat matter. But the clumsy 
frauds were of course detected the mo- 
ment they were presented at the ship’s 
gangway, and with the necessary con- 
sequence,— prompt rejection and much 
lamentation at the office afterwards. 
The office-servants were warned to be 
on the watch and when the next big 
coolie day came two scamps were 
caught selling forged tickets in the 
yard. It was a very busy day, so lI 
detained the pair under guard with the 
man they had swindled. Unfortu- 
nately, when inquiring into the matter, 
I had let fall that the victim would 
have to appear as a witness ; one of the 
officious servants repeated this to him, 
and he, rather than put up with the 
inevitable detention in Rangoon, de- 
cided to let his money go and slip 
quietly away. It was a pity, but I 
thought the forged tickets I had im- 
pounded, with the evidence of the 
waterman who caught the forgers, 
should be enough to secure conviction. 
Accordingly, when work for the day 
was over, I sent the swindlers to the 
police-office, and drove thither myself 
to charge them. I was there first and 
proceeded to lay the case before the 
native inspector I found in charge, 
concluding with the request that he 
would arrest and lock up the men op 
their arrival. To this the officer de- 
murred; there were ‘legal formali- 
ties,”’ which must be observed in the 
case, and from which he could not pos- 
sibly diverge. Obtaining money under 
false pretences, it seemed, was am 
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offence for which he could not sum- 
marily arrest any one ; all he could do 
was to take their names and addresses, 
and obtain a warrant for their appre- 


hension on sworn information. He 
was enlarging upon these legal formal- 
ities with the air of a black solicitor- 
general when the captives arrived. I 
had begun to feel hopeless, but when 
the inspector recognized the pair as 
old acquaintances I was somewhat re- 
assured. They were “bad men, very 
bad men ; it must be to prosecute.”’ I 
said that I thought so too. The in- 
spector lay back in his chair and sur- 
veyed my prisoners with a heavy 
frown; those legal formalities were 
bothering him, it appeared. ‘I know 
it no good,’ he said at last, ‘to take 
these men names and place of abode ; 
they got too plenty names and no 
abode.” ‘It’s very awkward,” I said ; 
“there’s no earthly doubt about their 
guilt.””. The inspector had no doubt of 
that; he rested his head on his hand 
and thought very hard. “I try to 
think,’”? he said, waking with a start, 
“how to take them up.” ‘They had 
no business in our compound,’ I re- 
marked dubiously ; ‘‘ it’s private prop- 
erty.” ** Ah, that the charge,’’ smiled 
the obliging officer ; ‘‘ that all right. I 
arrest these bad characters for trespass. 
You got witnesses, sir?”’ I proffered 
the waterman who saluted, bursting 
with incriminatory evidence. ‘* We 
want more witnesses,” said the in- 
spector solemnly. ‘“ All right; I'll 
send round to the office for another 
man who saw the affair.”? ‘* We should 
have independent witnesses,”’ said this 
stickler for legal formalities. There 
were none that I could trace, and I was 
about to throw the whole thing up in 
disgust when the inspector grasped a 
pen firmly and asked if I had six annas 
about me. I had not; few Europeans 


carry money in the East; but the 
waterman produced the coppers at 
once. ‘* Here you,’ said the inspector 


to a constable who lounged at the 
door, ** three witness-men, quick!” I 
gasped slightly. ‘* Three witnesses,”’ 
politely explained the inspector, ‘ be- 
cause two accused; must have more 
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witnesses than accused ;”’ and having 
thus justified the extravagance which 
he evidently supposed to be the cause 
of my surprise, he drew a form towards 
him and composedly filled it up. The 
witnesses were forthcoming with a 
promptitude that astonished me, who 
did not know they had been dozing 
away the day in the verandah waiting 
for jobs. They learned what they 
had seen with the facility born of prac- 
tice and gave their evidence without 
winking. Thus—INSsPEcTOR: ‘‘ You 
saw these men in Messrs. ’s 
compound ?”? WITNEsSs: (glaring at 
the waterman) ‘‘ Yes.’? INSPECTOR : 
“These are the men you saw?’ 
WITNEss: (devouring the waterman 
with all his eyes) ‘* Yes.’? (Two annas, 
salaam, exit.) This formula was re- 
peated with slight variation while the 
prisoners looked on absolutely un- 
moved. Doubtless they had experience 
of ‘legal formalities.”’ It is needless 
to say that the charge of obtaining 
money under false pretences, which 
was substituted for the technical charge 
of trespass before the magistrate next 
morning, was supported by more sub- 
stantial witnesses. After this little 
difficulty the practice of selling passage- 
tickets anywhere but in the office was 
abandoned. 

The sun is low enough now to look 
in at the window. The crowd of pas- 
sengers has melted away at last, and 
the sweeper is douching the coolie- 
room with water and carbolic acid to 
dispel the odor which clings to its 
betel-stained walls. There are still a 
few tickets left unsold and there are 
sure to be some stragglers to buy them, 
so we will not shut the office yet. 
Cassim and Moung Pho report the cash 
correct, and the messengers stagger 
away to the bank under small sacks of 
rupees. The waterman replaces Cas- 
sim at the counter. He is paid to pull 
stroke-oar in the office-gig and to run 
messages ; but he is always willing, 
nay, anxious, to help in the booking- 
operations, and when Cassim wishes to 
leave office early, as he does this even- 
ing, the Chittagonian takes his place. 
Presently there is a pattering and 
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chattering on the stairs without and 
half-a-dozen coolies tumble into the 
echoing room. I have work enough 
and to spare, so I sign the passes de- 
manded and pay no further attention. 
But presently I am roused by eager 
whispering at the counter. Two coolies 
stand there and before each a pile of 
rupees and a pile of pice. The water- 
man, who-has his back to me, holds 
the last ticket behind him, and, watch- 
ing the slow growth of the pile of cop- 
pers, is wheedling in a whisper like a 
fraudulent auctioneer. ‘Six annas ; 
six annas, six pie ; six annas, nine pie ; 
seven annas. (Pause.) Eight annas 
give! For eight annas I give pass 
chittie. Very good; seven annas, six 
pie.”” “Tindal!” The pice and one 
heap of rupees are swept out of sight 
in a flash, and the ticket is pressed 
upon one of the coolies. The water- 
man, caught in the act, turns and 
salutes with a wan smile. ‘* Your pay 
is cut eight annas.’’ The waterman is 
avery poor man, very poor man. He 
will be a bamboo’d man if he is caught 
doing that again. He acknowledges 
the information with a meek salute, 
and creeps away bearing a note to the 
cashier to ‘Please cut the pay of 
Abdool Hamid, tindal, eight annas.”’ 
I used to word these documents, *‘ cut 
bearer’s pay ;’’ but Abdool Hamid, 
having received one such note, be- 
thought him of asking a clerk to read 
it before taking it to the cashier, and 
naturally passed it to a colleague for 
conveyance to its destination ; whereby 
came many tears, and much lying on 
pay-day, three weeks later. 

But the coolies are quarreiling over 
the ticket, and they must be got rid of 
before we can close the office. ‘* Who 
came first ?’’? I demand, going to the 
counter. Both came first. I have no 
time to be bothered with the dispute ; 
there is probably equal right on either 
side. Recovering the ticket from the 
holder I call the men to attention. 
**‘Dekko, ) toss keriga?’? (Look here, 
will you toss?) They agree to ** make 
toss’? with the readiness of White- 
chapel boys. ‘‘ Very good. You, big 
coolie, head ; you, little coolie, flower ; ”’ 





showing each his side of a rupee. The 
coin spins and jingles on the counter ; 
as it settles the pair knock their heads 
together over it, and the big man 
grunts. The winner clutches the ticket 
and departs, all smiles and salaams ; 
the other lingers. 

‘“* Now, my man, it’s no good cry- 
ing; I can’t give even one more pass- 
chittie to-day. Go away, and come 
earlier next week.’’ He is not more 
than forty years old and only six feet 
high ; but I feel quite sorry for him as 
he goes down the stairs, step by step, 
sobbing. 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
THE CRIMEA IN 1854 AND 1894. 
BY GENERAL SIR EVELYN WOOD, 
G.C.B., V.C. 
PART IV. 

I CONCLUDED the previous article? 
by narrating the courageous self-pos- 
session of Michael Hardy, able seaman 
of H.M.S. Leander, in a trying mo- 
ment; but a few days later our soldier 
fellow-workers in the batteries gave 
us proofs of sustained determination 
never perhaps surpassed in even the 
grand history of the Royal Artillery 
Regiment. Hitherto, as regards the 
siege operations, I have written almost 
entirely of the sailors’ work as carried 
on in the batteries of the right attack ; 
and this is natural, for, except while 
carrying messages, I spent most of my 
daily life therein, and to all of us 
‘things seen are mightier than things 
heard ;”’ moreover all those serving in 
the right attack realized that from the 
nature of the ground, it was on their 
front the ultimate struggle must be 
decided. The reason for this can be 
seen from a glance at the map. The 
original batteries on Green Hill in the 
left attack were of great use in beat- 
ing down the fire of the Redan and 
Barrack batteries, but the ridge on 
which our left attack batteries stood, 
descends gradually till it terminates at 
the head of the inner harbor, the end 
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of the spur available for breaching 
batteries being from sixty to forty feet 
below the Redan, and other opposing 
Russian works further to the west- 
ward. Thus an advance towards the 
Karabelnaia suburb on this line, prac- 
tically brought us merely to the foot of 
the steep, and in places almost wall- 
like, cliff, bounding the northern side 
of the Woronzow Road ravine. 

Immediately after the arrival of Gen- 
eral Niel, who came out to the Crimea 
to explain the French emperor’s views 
on the siege, he pointed out the im- 
possibility of effecting anything de- 
cisive by advancing from our left 
attack. Nevertheless the parallels of 
that attack had been carried forward, 
and in the 3rd parallel, opposite to and 
seven hundred yards from the Crow’s 
Nest, two batteries had been con- 
structed, styled Nos. 7 and 8, but up 
to the April bombardment they had 
not been armed. To get the guns 
down over the open space from the 1st 
parallel was impossible during the day- 
time, and when the nights were dark 
the roughness of the ground at any 
time, and especially just then when 
continuous rain had made the soil very 
heavy wherever the rock was not near 
the surface, rendered the work ex- 
tremely difficult. The task was com- 
pleted, however, during the night, 
11th-12th, and about two hours before 
sunset on the 12th, the battery opened 
fire without attracting much notice, or 
suffering serious damage. 

Captain Oldershaw, Royal Artillery, 
who had received orders to fight his 
guns at all risks, marched next day into 
the battery with two officers and sixty- 
five of all other ranks, and so thor- 
oughly executed his orders that he 
silenced the guns in the Crow’s Nest 
of the Garden batteries, after two 
hours’ work. He was, however, over- 
whelmed later by the fire of thirty 
guns, many of heavy calibre, which 
concentrated on his four 32-pounders, 
struck down half the company, dis- 
mounted three of the guns, and in the 
words of the officer in command, 
“‘literally swept away the battery.” 
Eventually the fourth gun was dis- 
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abled, but neither Captain Oldershaw, 
nor the men still untouched, offered 
to leave the position, in which they 
remained until, having sustained this 
unequal conflict for nearly five hours, 
an order was received to withdraw the 
men. Three of the dismounted guns 
were lying upset, but with their muz- 
zles in the air, and as the survivors 
marched out a salvo was fired from 
these disabled pieces. Of the sixty- 
five non-commissioned officers and men 
who marched into battery, eighteen 
had been sent away with wounded 
men, leaving forty-seven in action. 
Their casualties were forty-four killed 
and wounded. 

Next morning an order was given 
(in error) for Captain Oldershaw to 
fight the battery again with fresh de- 
tachments. He was on parade when 
the eighteen men employed as stretcher 
bearers, and the three survivors of the 
previous day’s fighting, sent a message 
through the senior surviving effective 
non-commissioned officer, a corporal, 
begging to be allowed to accompany 
him. Another officer had, however, 
already been detailed, but although he 
and his men behaved remarkably well, 
and their efforts in the rebuilt battery 
were supported by six guns in No. 8 
battery, which had been armed during 
the night, yet by sunset on the 14th 
the two batteries were crushed, the 
gun detachments were withdrawn, and 
were not replaced. 

The British soldier does not often 
require speeches to raise his courage 
on going into action, but every one of 
us is the better from the contemplation 
of heroic deeds ; and were I a Royal 
Artilleryman, I should try to so record 
this achievement that young gunners 
might learn the names of those three 
survivors of the five-hours’ artillery 
duel on the 13th of April, who, having 
seen ninety-three per cent. of their 
comrades fall, begged for pérmission to 
recommence, with their captain, the 
same deadly work the following day. 

Before nightfall on the 9th April the 
batteries on one face of the Redan 
had been silenced, and when darkness 
closed in, and we could no longer see 
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to lay our guns, a shower of mortar- 
shells! was directed on the Russians, 
who nevertheless worked so unremit- 
tingly throughout the night, that early 
next morning they reopened fire on us 
with no perceptible loss of power. 
The French had, however, breached 
the Central bastion and inflicted ter- 
rible loss on the Flagstaff bastion, and 
by the evening of the 10th had prac- 
tically destroyed the so-called White 
Works, which had been erected by 
the Russians on the lower spur of the 
Inkerman Ridge at the end of Feb- 
ruary. 

Early on the 11th April I was sent 
by Captain Peel from the 21-gun bat- 
tery with a note for Captain Lushing- 
ton, the commander of the Naval 
Brigade, and by him was ordered to 
take it on to Lord Raglan. Scribbled 
on ascrap of paper were these words : 
“If the allies intend to assault, a 
better opportunity than this will not 
offer. The fire of the Russian bat- 
teries of the Malakoff is completely 
crushed.’?> When galloping to head- 
quarters my pony put his foot into a 
hole, and turning right over, rolled on 
me, covering my face and clothes with 
mud. I thus appeared before Lord 
Raglan, who was in the farmyard at 
headquarters, casting troop horses, 
apparently belonging to his escort. 
He astonished his staff by warmly 
shaking hands with the very dirty 
midshipman as he offered me_ break- 


fast. He then read the note, but 
merely remarked, ‘‘Impossible, I 
fear.”’ 


As I was re-entering the battery I 
met four men carrying away the body 
of my friend and messmate, Lieuten- 
ant Douglas, the top of whose head 
had been knocked off by a round shot. 
He could not have suffered, as on the 
handsome face there was a smile such 
as I had often seen. He was a great 
favorite with all, but I, living in the 
same tent for six months, had become 
especially attached to him. Singularly 


1 When once the requisite charge of powder has 
been ascertained, accurate observation of the ob- 
jective is not absolutely essential for mortar prac- 
tice. 
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unselfish, he had by his undaunted 
courage attracted the notice of Captain 
Peel, who admired his demeanor, calm 
under the hottest fire, and he was one 
of the four officers whom Captain Peel 
invited in the first bombardment to 
affect, even if they could not feel, a 
perfect disregard of fire. This Douglas 
never failed to do, but not in a spirit 
of bravado, and I cite his case to con- 
tradict some false impressions given 
in Mr. Kinglake’s volumes. He 
describes the sailors as_ performing 
monkey-like tricks under fire, and at- 
tributes to this cause the severe loss 
incurred by the Naval Brigade. I 
never saw any such behavior in the 
right attack, and am confident it was 
not permitted in any of our batteries. 
Neither Mr. Kinglake nor any other 
civilians came often into the right 
attack batteries during the bombard- 
ments. They would have been silly 
to have done so, for the higher ground, 
a mile farther back, was not only safer, 
but afforded a better view. This they 
enjoyed, but had to accept their infor- 
mation of our work at second-hand, 
and it was often very inaccurate. 
Captain Peel endeavored to induce 
his officers to assume that “heads up 
and shoulders back ’’ deportment under 
fire, which I saw carry the [42nd] 1st 
Royal Highlanders into Coomassie 
twenty years later. My chief was years 
in advance of the age. He was not 
only a practical seaman, but an acute 
observer of human nature. He real- 
ized long before his contemporaries, 
that an undue, excessive regard for 
men’s lives, does not conduce to victory 
over a brave enemy. I am glad to 
have lived to see the principles of 
Peel’s teaching accepted. Our Drill 
Book of 1893, reversing the instruc- 
tions for the serpent-like method of 
approaching an enemy formerly taught, 
lays down for our recruits that ‘* moves 
from cover to cover, unless specially 
ordered to the contrary, must be made 
in an upright position.”? The Ger- 


mans have gone further in this direc- 
tion, and practise their men to march 
to the assault of a position with serried 
ranks, and in step regulated by beat of 
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drum. 


Peel recognized the enormous 
moral force exerted by a courageous 
leader, and Douglas gave us the best 
example of conduct when under fire. 

When I got back to camp on the 
evening of the 10th, Douglas observed 
to me while at dinner, ** You lost a good 
many men to-day; perhaps it will be 
my turn to-morrow!” I replied laugh- 
ingly, ‘Oh, yes, and mine next day.’’ 
He recurred several times to the sub- 
ject, meeting my argument that we had 
often been under fire without being 
hurt by quoting, ‘‘the pitcher goes 
often to the well, but gets broken at 
last.”? After dinner he strolled out, 
and on his return said, ‘*I’ve been 
over tothe London’s tent, and they are 
in trouble, for poor Twyford, their 
mess caterer, has been killed, so I 
shall close my accounts now, and you 
shall all pay up to-night.”” This we 
did, and in spite of my earnest re- 
monstrances he insisted on giving back 
some money he was keeping for me. 
Captain Peel told me he saw the shot 
pass close over the parapet and hearing 
the dull thud, emitted by a solid pro- 
jectile striking the human body, said to 
an officer at his side, *‘I feel sure that 
has told on some one.”’ 


During the ten days of this bombard- 
ment the Russians were, as we heard 
later, short of powder, but their prac- 
tice was much ‘better than in October. 
One shell dropping into the magazine 
of the §-gun battery in our front killed 
one man and wounded nine, and al- 
though the guns: were uninjured they 
were buried so deeply in rubbish as to 
be unworkable until they were cleared 
next day. Isawa shell burst on strik- 
ing the parapet, which, killing two 
men, literally buried three others. We 
went for picks and shovels, which took 
time, and the men were insensible 
when we dug them out; but they all 
recovered. 

Close to a magazine which supplied 
the gun I was working, we had some 
tools for fitting fuses. A man was saw- 
ing a fuse clamped in a vice, when a 
shell bursting on the parapet scattered 
bits all around. One fragment struck 
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the fuse and exploded it, but the man 
escaped with merely a scorched wrist, 
burnt by the composition in the fuse. 
On the other band, a shell bursting 
over one of our 68-pounder guns killed 
or wounded thirteen men. 

Lieutenant Graves, Royal Engineers, 
who was killed close to me at the 
abatis of the Redan on the 18th June, 
had a remarkable escape on the 10th 
April. He was standing in an embra- 
sure which required repairs, when a 
round shot struck the sole (i.e., ground 
surface) immediately under his feet, 
but although he was much bruised yet 
he was soon again at duty. The Engi- 
neer officers set a fine example to the 
men, which was now growing daily 
more necessary, as the recruits were 
very different in fighting value from 
those we had lost in the winter, and 
these boy soldiers are not spared in the 
Engineer journal. On the 14th April 
the officer on duty writes eulogizing 
the conduct of Privates Samuel Evans, 
and James Callaghan, 9th (Norfolk) 
Regiment for gallant conduct, adding : 
“In the midst of much conduct quite 
the reverse, perhaps it might be useful, 
and certainly it would be just, not to 
let the conduct of those men remain 
unnoticed.” 

Two days previously there is a com- 
plaint in the Engineer journal that our 
sharpshooters fire when it is not neces- 
sary, and do not fire when it is essen- 


tial. The writer adds: ‘ Very few 
regimental officers on duty in the 


trenches exert themselves or take any 
interest in the duty they are employed 
upon, leaving the men to extend them- 
selves along the trenches in any man- 
ner they like, and to fire as much or as 
little as they please.’? It must, how- 
ever, be borne in mind that there is no 
record available of the replies made by 
the regimental officers. Nodoubt ina 
long siege officers and men get slack, 
but I believe the apparent want of in- 
terest arose from ignorance of what 
was required, and that if the Engineer 
officers had pointed out daily the prin- 
cipal objects on which fire was to be 
directed, there would have been very 
few such complaints. It was uot till 
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late in the siege that the senior officers 
on duty learnt they were responsible 
that every one under them did his 
duty, and on the 17th April a memo- 
randum was issued for the instruc- 
tion of the general on duty in the 
trenches. 

In an adverse report by the Royal 
Engineers there is a quaint indication 
of our still regarding men as machines : 
‘““There is a good deal of irregularity 
in regard to the men sent down to the 
trenches, many complaining they had 
been two consecutive nights on the 
working party.””. A month later, in 
another Engineer report, we get an 
interesting clue to causes of the line 
soldier’s slackness: ‘The working 
parties appear to have exerted them- 
selves and performed their tasks to the 
satisfaction of the Engineers. This 
favorable change may be attributed to 
fine weather and the better condition of 
the men to undergo fatigue.” 

During this, the second bombard- 
ment, it was computed the allies threw 
one hundred and thirty thousand pro- 
jectiles into Sevastopol, the Russians 
answering with about three to our 
four shots. The losses were, however, 
out of all proportion, and the reason 
for this difference will be understood 
from a glance at the map. The Rus- 
sian shells, unless actually impinging 
on our parapets, guns, or bodies, ex- 
ploded harmlessly behind the batteries. 
Many of their works were to some 
extent enfiladed+by our guns, and thus 
a shot or shell missing its object often 
slew some one further back. The Mal- 
akoff presented to our 2l-gun battery 
a frontage of two hundred yards, but 
it was four hundred yards deep from 
south to north, and thus few of our 
shells failed to burst somewhere inside 
the work. 

Moreover, it never occurred to our 
enemy any more than it did to us that 
all our labor and losses were to be in- 
curred for no immediate result, and 
thus besides the nightly losses incurred 
in repairing the daily damage, troops 
were necessarily kept close at hand to 


1 Taken end on, 





repel the expected assault, and in spite 
of strenuous efforts to shelter them by 
bomb-proof cover, the Russian losses 
were terrible. The French had about 
fifteen hundred, and the English un- 
der three hundred casualties, but our 
foes lost over six thousand men in 
those ten days of fire. Those Russians 
who were killed outright were buried 
near where they fell, and these, by the 
end of the war, amounted to over fifty 
thousand. 

The scenes inside the city were 
ghastly beyond adequate description. 
Sir Edward Hamley, quoting the words 
of an eye-witness, writes : — 


During these days and nights the great 
ballroom of the assembly-rooms in Sevasto- 
pol was crowded with the wounded inces- 
santly arriving on stretchers. The floor 
was half an inch deep in coagulated blood. 
In an adjoining room, set apart for opera- 
tions, the blood ran from three tables 
where the wounded were laid, and the sev- 
ered limbs lay heaped in tubs. Outside, 
fresh arrivals thronged the square, on their 
blood-steeped stretchers, their cries and 
lamentations mingling with the roar of 
shells bursting close by. Many more were 
borne to the cellars of the sea-forts ; and 
those capable of removal to the North side 
were conveyed thither to permanent hospi- 
tals. In a church near the harbor the 
mournful chaunt of the office for the dead 
resounded continually through the open 
doors of the building. It was there that 
the funeral service was celebrated of offi- 
cers dead on the field of honor. 


I have shown that neither at Bala- 
klava nor at Inkerman was the courage 
of the Russian soldiers sufficiently 
aggressive to reap victories within 
their grasp, but their enduring pa- 
tience under fire has never been sur- 
passed, if indeed ever equalled. 

By the 18th April, the allies had 
beaten down the fire of the opposing 
batteries, and Todleben has recorded 
he momentarily expected the works 
opposite to the French would be suc- 
cessfully assaulted. Then it was we 
were told the French had run out of 
ammunition, and on the 19th April we 
practically ceased to bombard the 
works, for reasons now known to be 
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connected with the proposed visit of 
the French emperor to the Crimea. 

The arrangements for the service of 
the naval guns were far better matured 
than in the previous bombardment. 
The supply of powder was adequate 
and was brought into battery through 
the covered ways. All this, however, 
indicates expenditure of vital energy, 
and although our transport establish- 
ment had been materially augmented, 
yet the Naval Brigade was still em- 
ployed in carrying up powder, shot 
and shell from Balaklava, to provide 
for the bombardment. Each man car- 
ried a 32-pound shell, two men being 
told off for each 68-pound shot, and 
it was about this time a sailor gave 
a quick though good-humored reply to 
an officer on the staff who reproached 
him for grumbling, saying, ‘“‘ 1 thought 
you blue-jackets were always cheery 
and contented ?”’? ‘*Oh, that’s where 
you are wrong. I ain’t a blue-jacket 
now —nothing but a_ broken-down 
blessed commissariat mule.’? Never- 
theless, in spite of the increased effi- 
ciency of the batteries, our losses 
were heavy. The father of war corre- 
spondents, Mr. W. H. Russell, wrote 
the following brilliant tribute to the 
work of the blue-jackets. ‘The sail- 
ors’ brigade suffered very severely ; 
although they only worked about 
thirty-five guns in the various bat- 
teries, they lost more men than all our 
siege-train, working and covering par- 
ties put together.” 

On the 20th April, we agreed to for- 
get our work for a time, and organized 
a large picnic, spending the day at St. 
George’s Monastery, which is beauti- 
fully situate on the sea cliffs near 
Balaklava, with gardens going down to 
the beach. There, with a_ cricket 
match and other games, we enjoyed 
our peaceful amusements, and to a 
greater degree from the contrasts of 
the scenes of the previous ten days. 

On the 25th April, our battery had a 
fortunate escape, for the Russians 
managed to drop a 13-inch mortar-shell 
right through the roof of a magazine. 
It broke the magazine man’s neck, but 
did not explode. Although the regu- 





lar bombardment had ceased, there was. 
at this time always sufficient fire of 
some sort to prevent perfect repose, 
and the following day Captain Peel 
had a narrow escape. I was following 
close behind him through the covered 
way to the advance trenches, when a 
bullet passed between his legs, and cut 
a groove in my left gaiter, but such 
incidents were so common that I 
should not have recorded it had I not 
been so anxious for his safety. 

Towards the end of the month there 
was renewed activity in advance of the 
right attack trenches, in which many 
officers won distinction, but there were 
also many unrecorded acts of heroism, 
one of which is remarkable also for the 
hero’s contempt of praise. During a 
struggle for a rifle pit an Irishman col- 
lared two Russians, and having slung 
his rifle over the shoulder, led them 
back into our advanced trench, one in 
each hand. Said he, ‘Sit down with 
ye,” and having re-lit his short pipe, 
he was enjoying it while contemplating 
his prisoners, when several soldiers of 
all ranks came round and warmly con- 
gratulated him on his prizes. He was 
sitting with his back to the enemy, and 
listened for some time in silence, till, 
without removing the dhudeen from 
his mouth, but pointing significantly 
over his shoulder, he _ observed, 
***Deed, but there’s many more for 
the bringing.”’ 

During this week I saw one evening, 
an hour before sunset, a curious scene. 
A Zouave, so drunk that he could not 
walk straight, left the French advanced 
trenches under the Mamelon, and pass- 
ing near the Russian rifle pits, reeled 
along till he reached where the French 
lines joined our advanced works. With 
his rifle on his shoulder he staggered 
about, singing at the top of his voice 
the ‘* Marseillaise.””’ No one _ fired, 
and we watched him till, re-entering 
the French trenches, he was made a 
prisoner by soldiers of his own nation. 

Next month the Russians showed a 
like generous consideration. A man 
was lying wounded on the right of the 
2nd parallel, left attack, and a com- 
rade who went out to carry him in was 
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at once knocked down. The Russians 
were shooting well, and our men might 
have bled to death, but that the enemy 
holding the Quarries hoisted a white 
flaz, to show the men might be re- 
moved, and this was done without fur- 
ther loss. 

Although our hopes of an immediate 
assault had been checked on the 19th, 
yet they were revived a week later. 
There was a growing feeling that with 
a parallel opened by the French within 
one hundred yards of the Flagstaff 
Battery, and the greatly reduced 
strength of the Russian batteries, we 
ought to put an end to the struggle ; 
and on the 23rd General Canrobert 
proposed to Lord Raglan an assault for 
the 28th or 29th, to which he agreed, 
although our storming parties would 
have to cross over half a mile of open 
ground from the advanced trench to 
reach the Redan. On the 25th, how- 
ever, Canrobert informed Lord Raglan 
that he and his generals had come to 
the conclusion it was “desirable to 
postpone the offensive operations 


against Sevastopol,’’ the assigned rea- 
son being that the reserve French 
army then forming at Constantinople 
would not be ready till the 10th of 


May. The space at my disposal does 
not admit of my attempting to explain 
the causes of the vacillating orders 
issued at this time, but both armies 
were certainly, if not discontented, 
amazed, when an expedition which 
started on the 3rd of May to Kertch to 
destroy stores, was recalled three days 
later on the receipt of a telegram from 
Paris. 

Lord Raglan on this occasion gave 
another proof of that generous readi- 
ness to accept responsibility for subor- 
dinates for which he was remarkable. 
In writing to Admiral Lord Lyons, he 
surmises that with the recall of the 
French troops, which formed three- 
fourths of the expedition, there could 
not be a fair prospect of success for the 
English alone, but, he adds, “if you 
and General Brown think it advisable 
to go on and reconnoitre with the view 
to take advantage of any opening which 
may present itself, I am perfectly ready 
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to support any such determination on 
Brown’s part, and be responsible for 
the undertaking.” 

During the second week in May the 
Sardinian contingent of fifteen thou- 
sand men, under General Della Mar- 
mora, landed at Balaklava, to act under 
Lord Raglan’s directions, and a week 
later occupied the left bank of the 
Tchernaya from the aqueduct opposite 
to Tchorgoum to the Tractir Bridge, 
which the French had held for some 
weeks. The little army of Sardinia, in 
its bright uniforms, perfect equipment, 
and generally well-organized system, 
formed a strange contrast to the British 
troops. The best feeling towards the 
British troops was evident in all ranks 
from their first arrival, and this in- 
creased as our acquaintance ripened. 

We were often puzzled after a night 
sortie, in which our officers and men 
asserted that they had killed many 
Russians, by finding scarcely any bodies 
on the ground. Thus, during the night 
of the 9th-10th May, a determined 
attack was made on the extreme right 
advanced trench of our right attack. 
The Russians got to within fifty yards, 
but were there stopped by the guard of 
the trenches, who, in the words of the 
commanding Royal Engineer, ‘ be- 
haved nobly.”’ Nevertheless, there 
were few or no dead Russians lying 
about at daylight. This is explained 
by what we learnt later, and is told by 
Mr. W. H. Russell in his book on the 
war. A British soldier, taken prisoner 
in one of these night attacks, was being 
hurried away into the Karabelnaia 
suburb, and passed through a large 
number of unarmed stretcher-bearers. 
The Russians had ample forces of non- 
combatants, dockyard and_ arsenal 
laborers, who were sent forward behind 
the fighting men in all night attacks to 
carry off, not only the wounded, but 
also the dead. 

On the 16th May Canrobert resigned 
the command, resuming the charge of 
a division, and recommending Pélissier 
as his successor. This was approved 
and carried out on the 19th May. His 
successor inspired great confidence 
amongst the British troops. Canrobert 
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was very pleasant, and invariably com- 
plimentary to our army, but the rank 
and file, following the opinion of their 
officers, believed we should get more 
effective aid from the short, stout Nor- 
man, who, in manner and bearing, 
greatly resembled one of our rough 
North countrymen, though, in fact, he 
had a cultivated intellect. He had 
none of his predecessor’s personal ad- 
vantages, who was a handsome, well- 
preserved man, and who looked well 
on horseback ; while, either because he 
was a poor rider, or that his corpulent 
body made riding beyond a foot’s pace 
inconvenient, General Pélissier gener- 
ally went about in a carriage, in spite 
of the absence of roads. Notwith- 
standing an unwieldy body, and his 
threescore years, his active mind and 
iron resolution put fresh vigor into the 
siege operations, and the successful 
though costly attacks on the Cemetery 
near the Quarantine harbor, which was 
taken on the night of the 23rd May, 
with a loss of twenty-three hundred 
men, showed the French army it hada 
chief who would shrink from no sacri- 
fice in order to attain a mastery over 
ourenemy. It would, however, be a 
great mistake to believe that this man 
of hasty speech, and rough seventeenth- 
century sort of humor, which occasion- 
ally reminded one of stories in Sterne’s 
“‘Tristram Shandy,’’? was wanting in 
kindness of heart, or incapable of the 
warmest affection. The ‘ Staff Offi- 
cer,’ in his ‘ Letters from Headquar- 
ters,’ in describing the visits of the 
French generals, on the day following 
Lord Raglan’s death, to the room in 
which the body was laid out, observes, 
they were all overcome by grief; but 
of this man we all had believed to have 
an adamant heart, he writes, ** Pélissier 
stood by the bedside for upwards of an 
hour, crying like a child.” 

On the 18th May, Lord Raglan 
showed General Della Marmora round 
the siege works of our right attack. 
One of Lord Raglan’s staff, pointing 
me out to the Sardinian chief, endeav- 
ored to convey in French that I was 
Captain Peel’s aide-de-camp, but left 
him under the impression I was Cap- 
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tain Peel. Della Marmora looked me 
over closely, observing, “‘ He seems to 
be very young for a post captain, and 
so distinguished an officer.” Captain 
Peel was just behind the speaker and 
overheard with great amusement the 
conversation. 

On the 20th, there was a tragedy in 
the Middle Ravine on our right. A 
French non-commissioned officer hav- 
ing some grievance against an officer 
waited for him until, on being relieved, 
he was returning at the head of his 
company from the trenches. There 
the soldier rushed at his captain, and 
striking him with a knife the officer 
fell dead. We were all impressed with 
the promptitude of our allies’ justice, 
for the man was seized, and shot almost 
immediately. 

During the second week in May 
cholera reappeared in the army, and 
the Naval Brigade moved its camp 
from the sheltered ravine in which we 
had lived since November, to the top 
of the hill near the 3rd Division. We 
did not, however, escape entirely, and 
in passing a divisional hospital on the 
21st, I counted twenty-one bodies sewn 
up in their blankets ready for the burial 
parties. 

It is not easy to picture the delight 
we felt, after being kept strictly within 
the limits of the upland for seven 
months, in being able to extend our 
rides over the ground taken up by the 
French and Sardinians in the upper 
Tchernaya and Baidar Valleys. Lieu- 
tenant Dalyell, H.M.S. Leander, who, 
after Douglas’s death, was my usual 
companion, and I, left our camp at 
4 A.M. on the 26th May, and rode down 
the Southern (Balaklava) Valley. The 
ground over which our Light Brigade 
charged on the 25th October was cov- 
ered by luxuriant grass, reaching in 
some places over a man’s head. The 
French outposts on Tractir Bridge 
stopped us, but going on up the left 
bank we were allowed to cross the 
aqueduct by the Sardinians, who, mis- 
taking the gold lace band on our caps 
for the dress of staff officers, raised no 
objection to our advancing towards 
Tchorgoum on the opposite side, after 
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telling us it was occupied by a Russian 
picquet. We saw no one, however, 
except two vedettes on the hill over- 
looking the village. One of these dis- 
mounted from his horse, and fixing his 
lance in the ground as a rest for his 
gun, had several shots at me while I 
was holding my comrade’s pony. He 
was searching a house to see what he 
could find. Some of the bullets fell 
near me, and three mounted men, 
hearing the firing, came into the road 
of the village three hundred yards off. 
I called to Dalyell to mount. As he 
emerged, six more Cossacks joined the 
three men, and they formed up in two 
ranks facing us. Dalyell had in his 
hands a cat, which I put into my haver- 
sack, while he carried an article of do- 
mestic crockery much prized in camp. 
After a hasty consultation we decided 
that the Cossacks would overtake us if 
we attempted to regain the aqueduct, 
and so firing one barrel from my revol- 
ver at the most troublesome vedette, 
who was, however, a long way out of 
shot, we cantered at the group. They 
must have imagined we had reinforce- 
ments behind us, for they instantly 
turned and galloped off. As we rode 
back we met a company of Sardinians 
advancing to our assistance. We re- 
turned to the village some days later, 
when the Cossacks again left it in a 
hurry. 

I have stated that concurrent with 
the appointment of a general to com- 
mand in the trenches there was more 
harmonious work, but we had_ still 
something to learn, for on the 23rd 
May, a working party employed in 
throwing up an advance battery on the 
left attack, having finished their task 
sarly, was withdrawn by the field offi- 
cer, who left no one to guard the work, 
and the Russians entering it carried 
off unmolested a number of gabions.? 

It is curious how unprepared we 
were for siege operations even at the 
end of eight months’ experience. 
During the night of the 20th May, the 
Engineer officers wished to light up the 
glacis of the Redan on which they 


1 Hollow cylinders of basket- work used for 
building parapets. 





could hear a number of the enemy at 
work, and they applied to the general 
officer in command of the trenches to. 
give the order. It transpired, how- 
ever, the Royal Artillery had but two 
light balls in the batteries, and the 
general decided they must be kept for 
use in the event of the Russians mak- 
ing a sortie. 

A fortnight later, June 3rd, we find 
in the official record ; * Left attack — 
The Artillery fired carcases at the town 
in the early part of the night but the 
greater part of them burst almost im- 
mediately after leaving the piece, and 
I did not observe any effect from 
them.” The left attack was more for- 
tunate than the right attack, for our 
official report runs; ‘ Almost every 
one burst at the muzzle, causing great 
consternation, and injury to the troops 
in the advanced trenches.”’ 

I see by my journal I looked at some 
of these missiles next day, and ob- 
served they were made in the last cen- 
tury !! This was unsatisfactory after 
eight months of a siege which cost 
England over half a million sterling a 
week. 

During the forenoon of the 3rd June, 
several of the relief for the gun de- 
tachments were passing into the bat- 
tery from the Woronzow Road. There 
was but little firing at the time, and the 
men, disregarding the orders which 
prescribed that they should enter by 
the covered way, came up straight 
across the open. Just as the last of 
the party approached the 21-gun bat- 
tery, there was a shout of ‘* Look out, 
Whistling Dick!” This induced all 
the men to hurry, for the appalling size 
of Whistling Dick struck terror even 
in the firmest heart. Although a bullet 
no thicker than a French bean is as 
capable of killing a man as is the 
largest shell in the world, yet most of 
us are so constituted as to fear the 
heavier missile to a degree entirely out 
of proportion to its relative destructive 
power. 

For my civilian readers I may men- 
tion that a mortar shell is projected at 
an angle of 45°, and having attained its 
createst altitude over the spot where it 
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is intended it should fall, descends ver- 
tically to the ground, its range being 
regulated (and this can be done with 
great accuracy) by the charge of pow- 
der which projects the shell into the 
air. The wooden fuse used by the 
Russians was of rough construction 
and protruded a couple of inches out- 
side the sphere of iron, and thus when 
the shell, having attained its greatest 
altitude, began to descend, as it re- 
volved, the fuse, caught by the wind, 
produced the peculiar sound which 
gave rise to the name. 

Now it is obvious that if a mortar- 
shell, as in most cases, does not burst 
until it reaches the ground, the whole 
force of concussion from the resistance 
of the surface of the earth will be up- 
wards, and thus men may be close to 
the shell and yet incur but little risk 
from the lateral spread if they are be- 
low it, when the only danger indeed is 
from falling fragments. 

All of the party except John Blewitt, 
ordinary seaman of her Majesty’s ship 
Queen, safely reached the trench, and 
were crouching in it awaiting the ex- 


plosion. Blewitt, as he bent forward 
to start running, was struck by the 


enormous mass of iron, thirteen inches 
in diameter, immediately at the back 
of the knees, and fell to the ground 
crushed under its weight in sight of 
his horror-stricken messmates. He 
called out to his chum, Stephen Welch, 
“Oh, Stephen, don’t leave me _ to 
die!” The fuse was hissing, but 
Welch, jumping up from under the 
cover of the bank, which must, hu- 
manly speaking, have ensured his 
safety, called out, ‘‘Come on, lads, 
let’s try,’? and, running out, had got 
his arms around Blewitt, and was try- 
ing to roll the shell from off his crushed 
legs, when it exploded, and not a par- 
ticle even of the bodies or clothes of 
John Blewitt or the heroic Welch 
could be found. Captain Mitchell! as- 
sisted Welch’s mother, I believe, till 
her death. I did not witness Welch’s 
divine-like act of self-sacrifice, but, 
passing soon afterwards, searched for 


1 Afterwards Admiral Sir Frederick Mitchell, 
K.C.B. 
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his remains, and I recognized the spot 
this August? when visiting the 21l-gun 
battery. 

On 4th June, three of us had been 
up the valley of the Tchernaya to 
Kamara, and as we returned by Tchor- 
goum we were riding in Indian file on 
the left bank of the river. Lieutenant 
Campbell, H.M.S. Leander, who was 
in front, saw a Sardinian, who had 
been bathing, sink almost opposite to 
him. The bank was several feet above 
the water, but Campbell, without hesi- 
tation, turned his pony, and spurring 
it, made it leap in, the two disappear- 
ing under the water. Campbell’s 
cousin, a civil engineer employed on 
the railroad, who was riding next, dis- 
mounting, jumped in and pulled out 
the Sardinian, for Lieutenant Camp- 
bell had some difficulty in extricating 
himself from underneath the pony. 
As Mr. Campbell jumped his specta- 
cles fell into the water, and I, knowing 
their value to him, dived for them, but 
without success. Thus we were all 
three in the water at one moment. 

On the 6th June, I accompanied 
Captain Peel as he went round the 
sailors’ batteries of the right attack to 
ensure that everything was in readi- 
ness for what we hoped might be the 
beginning of the end of the siege. 
About 3 P.M. we fired our first gun at 
the Malakoff, and immediately after- 
wards from the Inkerman Ridge, over- 
looking the Sevastopol harbor to 
Kameish Bay, on a frontage of five 
miles, there burst forth from some five 
hundred and fifty guns a volume of 
sound grand beyond description. The 
Russians had still about double that 
number of pieces in position, half 
being of heavy calibre, but they 
were slow in answering our missiles 
from the Malakoff and Redan. We 
fired incessantly till dark, when the 
bombardment was taken up by the 
pieces throwing vertical projectiles, 
which scarcely left the Russian works 
in darkness all night, so constantly 
were they lit up by the bursting of 
mortar-shells. Up to 10.30 p.m., when 
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I returned to camp, our casualties had 
been very light, not more than a dozen. 
The White Works batteries fired 
slowly till sunset, but those in the 
Malakoff and Redan were silenced 
some time before the sun went down. 
Todleben describes the fire of the En- 
glish as “murderous, entailing havoc 
and ruin.”’ 

General Pélissier, when riding back 
that evening to his headquarters from 
the Victoria Ridge, passed near the 
Light Division, and got a singular 
ovation. Our men knew he was acting 
in close concert with Lord Raglan ; 
they knew that after persistent and 
desperate night fighting, involving a 
loss of over two thousand men, he had 
driven the Russians from the Cemetery 
Works on the western face of the city ; 
they knew a fresh struggle was im- 
minent, and they realized that their 
comrades of the French army had in 
their new chief a man who would spare 
neither his men nor himself in order 
to conquer the foe. Thus as he passed 
along towards Cathcart’s Hill there 
rose spontaneously a shout of welcome 
from the Light Division, which was 
taken up and repeated by the 4th 
and 3rd Divisions with an enthusiasm 
which brought tears in the eyes of this 
reputed iron-hearted man. 

At 1 A.M. on the 7th of June, after 
snatching an hour’s sleep, I returned 
to battery with fresh gun detachments, 
and at daylight we reopened horizontal 
fire, which silenced the Mamelon and 
Malakoff batteries during the day, and 
during the afternoon the guns in the 
White Works ceased to reply. It does 
not follow that all had been dis- 
mounted, but in the Mamelon, as I 
observed next day, and in the Mala- 
koff, as Todleben states, the guns and 
their carriages were buried under the 
ruined parapets. During the after- 
noon we saw those French troops 
which were to assault the southern 
and eastern faces of the Mamelon 
gradually filing into the trenches, and 
small detachments from the Light and 
2nd_ Divisions 


battery towards the front, exchanging 
good-humored chaff as they went by, 


passed through our 





the men’s faces radiant with the pleas- 
ure of the approaching fight. 

The lunette which crowned the 
Memelon hill dominated the French 
trenches, and was nearly a quarter of 
a mile distant from the nearest, a Rus- 
sian trench interposing about half-way. 
The ground in front of the Redan 
sloped down gradually for five hundred 
yards to some disused quarries which 
the Russians converted into rifle 
trenches. Here the ground fell 
abruptly, enabling the enemy to over- 
look our advanced trenches, which 
were on lower ground. The quarries 
our troops were about to assault were 
well protected in rear by fire from the 
Redan down the gradual slope. 

The sailors kept up a slow but accu- 
rate fire on the now silent Malakoff 
and Mamelon. Captain Peel had given 
me charge of two 8-inch sixty-five hun- 
dredweight guns, with orders to fire 
during the assault as much as possible 
consistent with running no risk to our 
allies. 

We were anxiously waiting for the 
signal for attack at6 P.M. The setting 
sun cast a broad red light over the sky, 
and a soft mist rising from the ground 
obscured occasionally for a minute or 
two the troops assembling for the as- 
sault. It has been alleged the Rus- 
sians had seen these preparations, but 
the small numbers present in the 
threatened. works clearly negatives this 
assertion. For my account of the cap- 
ture of the White Works and Quarries, 
I am dependent on others, but I had a 
perfect view both of the troops assail- 
ing the Mamelon and of those defend- 
ing it, and shall endeavor to describe it 
first of all. 

Soon after six o’clock the expected 
signal —a group of rockets — was sent 
up from the Victoria Ridge, and the 
French advanced. Three assaulting 
columns had been formed under the 
Mamelon — Algerian troops were on 
the right, the 50th Regiment, led by 
Colonel de Brancion, was in the centre, 
and the 3rd Zouaves on the left. At 
the moment there was only one Rus- 
sian battalion in the Mamelon, nine, 
however, being held in reserve under 
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cover. By chance Admiral Nakimoff 
was visiting the work at the moment, 
and having left his horse at the gorge,} 
was looking round the battery, when 
the cessation of fire from the allied 
guns, and the shouts of the stormers, 
made him look over the parapet. 

When the signal went up I saw 
twenty-five men jump out abreast from 
the French trenches, and run rapidly 
up the slope of the hill of which the 
Mamelon was the summit. Only one 
cannon-shot was fired from the lu- 
nette, but some Russian sharpshooters 
lying in the pit half-way between the 
Mamelon and the French trenches, 
fired, killiug three or four men, and 
then ran, they and the leading French- 
men jumping the ditch almost at the 
same moment. The centre column, 
led by Colonel de Brancion, who was 
throughout well ahead of all, streamed 
into the lunette, and the Algerian 
column captured the (proper) left flank 
of the work at the same moment. A 
Frenchman, jumping on the parapet, 
waved a tricolor, and in three or four 
minutes the Russians were driven out. 
My two guns were ready with fuses 
accurately set, and I got several rounds 
into the retreating Russians before I 
was obliged to cease firing for fear of 
hitting the French, who came rushing 
out in pursuit. The leading group of 
Zouaves was led by one man who, 
sixty yards in front of his comrades, 
pushed the Russians as they ran. I 
kept my field-glass on this man until 
he had crossed the abatis, when he 
fired his rifle and disappeared into the 
ditch. He did not accompany his com- 
rades as they fell back a few minutes 
later, so must have been killed or 
taken prisoner. 

While this was occurring two heavy 
columns of Russians were assembling 
to the east of the Kornileff bastion of 
the Malakoff, on the northern slope of 
the Mamelon-Malakoff ridge. I had 
looked carefully over this ground dur- 
ing the flag of truce in March, and, 
knowing the lie of it, could, when 
standing on our parapet, see over the 


1 Opening at the rear of the redoubt. 
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slope to the northward as low down as 
the Russians’ waist-belts. I was thus 
enabled to pour on them a terrible fire 
from the 8-inch guns, the shells of 
which bursting just short enough for 
effect? literally cut lanes through the 
columns ; but the survivors closed up 
as fast as their comrades were knocked 
down. In afew minutes the Russians 
advanced, and, entering the Mamelon, 
drove the French out. They rallied 
momentarily outside, but the Russians 
were not only in great force, but were 
well in hand, and the French being 
disorganized, were driven back. 
Through my field-glass I saw the man 
with the tricolor struck down and re- 
placed four times by others, and then 
the flag went up and down several 
times in rapid succession ; eventually 
it disappeared, and the Russians came 
on like a rolling wave from the Mame- 
lon down to the French trenches, out 
of which our allies were pushed. The 
batteries of the allies now reopened 
fire on the Mamelon, which received a 
shower of projectiles till the French 
advanced for their final attack. Dur- 
ing the above struggle a heavy French 
column was descending the Victoria 
Ridge, with drums and fifes playing, 
under a long-range fire from the Rus- 
sian ships in the harbor. They never 
ceased to send up shot and shell, 
which, though adding to the pictorial 
effect, had but little effect on the moy- 
ing target. To the inspiring march of 
** Pere Bugeau’”’ the column came on 
at a steady double, with an appearance 
of overwhelming power which recalled 
Jomini’s statement that troops previ- 
ously shaken often gave way during 
the Napoleonic wars’ before such 
masses reached the position. The col- 
umn disappeared into the ravine, 
where it was halted for a few minutes 
to re-form ranks. Just as the day 
closed in, the darkness, coming on 
quicker from the clouds of smoke in 
the air, we saw the French left and 
centre column again advance from 
their trenches in our right front, while 
a heavy column of Algerian infantry 


* Shells should burst about fifty yards short of a 
human target to obtain the maximum effect. 
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moved on the Mamelon from the south- 
east, and in afew moments the sound 
of the fire, and the flash of the muskets 
in the falling darkness, showed us that 
the Russians were once more retreat- 
ing. 

Simultaneously with the advance on 
the Mamelon, General Bosquet sent 
two brigades at the White Works, in 
each of which there was only half a 
Russian battalion. These could not 
stand against the overpowering num- 
bers of the French, and a supporting 
battalion coming up was also easily 
swept away. The Russians now 
pushed two battalions forward across 
the Careenage Ravine, but Bosquet, 
foreseeing this move, had sent two bat- 
talions down the ravine, and these 
ascending its right bank behind the 
Russians, took them in the rear, and 
captured the greater part of the Rus- 
sian supports. 

When Lord Raglan saw the French 
drive the Russians out of the Mamelon 
he gave the signal to assault ; our guns 
ceased to fire on the Quarries, and 
seven hundred men ran forward to the 
flanks of the work, from which the 
Russians were easily driven, with a loss 
of one hundred men. Our casualties 
were but few at the moment, as the 
men, having been ordered to advance 
on the flanks avoided generally tread- 
ing on a number of fougasses which 
had been laid down in front of the 
salient. These were boxes holding 
from thirty to forty pounds of powder 
sunk flush with the surface of the 
ground, and so fitted with detonators 
as to explode when touched. They 
were not always fatal, for I saw a sol- 
dier who had stamped on one return- 
ing from the attack absolutely naked, 
every part of his clothing having been 
burnt from off his body. 

Although the Quarries were easily 
taken, to hold and reverse the work 
was a task of great labor and danger. 
The enemy’s batteries looked right into 
the intrenchment, and after firing 
heavily into it, the Russians made re- 
peated attacks on our working parties 
striving to obtain cover before the day 
broke. Our soldiers, who were digging 





or guarding the working parties, wel- 
comed the sorties, as they brought 
relief from the showers of shells which 
were poured on the Quarries, except 
when Russians were approaching. 
The Russian officers did not spare 
themselves. The battalion commander 
of one column was killed, and the 
leader of another was wounded and 
taken prisoner, being recaptured, how- 
ever, in a renewed struggle. During 
the ten hours of fighting and digging, 
many of our men became so exhausted 
that they could not stand up, even 
when a Russian column was on them. 
Colonel Campbell, of the 90th Light 
Infantry, who was in command of the 
parties employed, did not recover from 
over-fatigue for some weeks, and at 
daybreak Lieutenant Wolseley, acting 
as assistant-engineer, collapsing from 
exhaustion, fell helpless to the ground, 
soon after the last attack had been 
repulsed. The bodily strength of the 
rank and file, less well nurtured, gave 
out sooner, and the gifted historian, 
Kinglake, describes graphically how in 
the last attack delivered just before 
daylight, when a Russian column, com- 
ing from the Dockyard Ravine, got to 
within two hundred yards of the Quar- 
ries, Colonel Campbell and Lieutenant 
Wolseley, with difficulty, aroused their 
men who were stretched on the ground, 
so exhausted by ten hours’ incessant 
fighting and digging, as to be nearly 
incapable of movement; even when 
lifted on to their feet they could 
scarcely stand up, and the prize for 
which the combatants had striven since 
7 P.M. lay absolutely open to the Rus- 
sians, when suddenly panic-stricken 
from, to our people, an unknown 
cause ; they absolutely declined to ad- 
vance in spite of the orders, entreaties, 
and even blows of their officers, and 
just as day dawned the column fell 
back, scared by some freak of imagina- 
tion. 

In this twenty-four hours the French 
took seventy-three guns, suffering a 
loss of fifty-five hundred casualties. 
The English had seven hundred casu- 


1 Now Field-Marshal Viscount Wolseley. 




















alties, forty-seven being officers. The 
Russians lost nearly five thousand in 
killed, wounded, and prisoners. 

Next morning I went down to battery 
at 4 A.m., as the fire was to be con- 
tinued. Soon after 8 a.m. I missed 
Captain Peel, and hearing he had been 
seen going towards the Mamelon, irto 
which the Russians were pouring fire 
from mortars, I hurried after him, but 
he was coming out as I got up to the 
ditch. He ordered me back, but I 
begged hard to be allowed to go inside, 
so he said I might look round and fol- 
low him. The ditch where I saw the 
men jump overnight was not more than 
four or five feet wide. Following, 
apparently, our Royal Engineer’s re- 
port, Mr. Kinglake states ‘‘the ditch 
was broad and deep.” This is an 
error, as I stepped over it with but a 
slight effort. 

I sat down in an embrasure alongside 
a Zouave, who talked English well. 
He declared he was the only survivor 
out of his squad of twelve men. The 
effect of the heavy fire on the de- 
meanor of all was noticeable. Every 
face was grave. Men spoke in whis- 
pers even when transmitting orders. 
During the short time I was there I 
saw upwards of a dozen men wounded, 
and carried away, and dead of both 


nations were lying thick over the 
slopes. These had all been killed the 


previous evening, for the Russian mor- 
tar-shells fell with remarkable accuracy, 
and thus while no one could stand in- 
side with any certainty of living long, 
the southern and eastern slopes just 
outside the ditch were quite safe. In- 
side the scene was indescribable in its 
horrors. Dead men were lying heaped 
in every attitude imaginable ; some 
half-buried in craters formed by shell ; 
other bodies literally cut into two 
parts ; and one I noticed had been 
blown twenty yards by the explosion 
of a mortar-shell. Some corpses were 
lying crushed under overturned cannon, 
while others hung limply over injured 
guns, but which were still on their car- 
riages. There was a truce in the after- 
noon during which, freed from all sense 
of danger, I had a better opportunity 
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of examining the construction of the 
work. The amount of labor expended 
in obtaining cover from fire was ex- 
traordinary. The bomb-proof galleries 
and magazines consisted of earth on 
top, then a row of gabions, then baulks 
of timber two feet three inches in 
diameter. The thickness overhead was 
nearly ten feet. Our Engineers argued, 
and apparently with reason, that all 
this cover, though good for its purpose, 
impaired the defence of the place, 
which was so crowded by the huge 
earth traverses that the defenders 
could not use their rifles. 

When I next stood on the Mamelon, 
in August, 1894, the circumstances were 
very different in some respects, though 
singularly alike in other aspects. The 
hill remains to-day a chaos of holes, 
excavated by shells, and by men search- 
ing for iron and projectiles ; but it is 
easy for one who knew it in June, 
1854, to trace the original work. A 
visitor new to the place might be puz- 
zled by the French additions, and by a 
deep, well-cut trench, which the Rus- 
sians have recently excavated. Thus 
the outer ditch of proposed new fortifi- 
cations encircles all the English left 
attack, and crossing the Woronzow 
Road close to our covered way, made 
by and named after ‘The Sailors,”’ 
runs to the southward of the 21-gun 
battery, and thence by the Middle Ra- 
vine outside the Mamelon down to the 
harbor. In June, 1854, when I stood 
there, we had a temporary truce for 
two hours. In August, 1894, the Rus- 
sian fleet carrying out its annual ma- 
neeuvres, was bombarding the forts 
north of the harbor, and was first an- 
swered by what we knew forty years 
ago as the Wasp Fort, and then by a 
long line of batteries erected since 
1879. The scene reminded me greatly 
of October, 1854, when our ships were 
doing in earnest what the Russians 
were now doing in peace manceuvres 
for practice. 

When Captain Peel and I had exam- 
ined the Mamelon, we strolled up to the 
Russian sentries, who were about two 
hundred yards outside the Malakoff. I 
recognized a Circassian to whom I had 
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spoken at the truce in March, and we 
exchanged mutual compliments on our 
being alive. Captain Peel’s starched 
shirt collars excited the admiration of 
the Russian officers, to one of whom he 
replied, in answer to a question, that 
**we had our laundry-women with us.” 
The Russian soldiers and sailors, for 
their duties in garrisons are inter- 
changeable, showed up grandly in stat- 
ure amongst our immature recruits, for 
most of those soldiers who landed in 
Kalamita Bay were no longer with the 
Light and 2nd Divisions. 

I have already shown that nearly all 
our losses during the winter were di- 
rectly due to preventable causes, but 
we were now suffering from the effects 
of theenemy’s fire. Besides the losses 
incurred in capturing the Mamelon and 
the Quarries the allies lost from the 
cannonade between the 6th and the 10th 
of June, seven hundred and fifty men, 
while the Russian casualties amounted 
to thirty-five hundred men. When we 
read these figures of such terrible im- 
port, it is easy to understand the bitter 
feelings expressed in the reply a Rus- 
sian officer made to one of our own 
people who, during the flag of truce, 
observed our losses had been heavy. 
*¢ You talk of your losses! Why, you 
don’t know what loss is in comparison 
with what we are suffering !”’? 

On the 10th June, Captain Peel, 
Lieutenant Dalyell of H.M.S. Leander, 
and I were discussing the chances of 
an assault for which the whole army 
was anxious, when Peel asked us if we 
had to lose a limb, which we could best 
spare? I replied without hesitation 
“left arm,’? and Dalyell agreed with 
me, but our chief argued that arms are 
more necessary than are legs to sailors. 
Eventually on my suggesting a one-leg 
man would probably become very fat, 
he came round to our view. Within a 
week all three were engaged together 
in the assault on the Redan, and it is 
remarkable that we were all wounded 
in the leftarm. How this happened I 
propose to tell in the next and conclud- 
ing part of these reminiscences. 


1 Letters from Headquarters. By a Statf Officer. 
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From Longman’s Magazine. 
A DRAWING-ROOM IDYL, 

Ir had begun to rain heavily, and 
Mrs. Fanshawe’s guests had been 
obliged to exchange the croquet and 
lawn tennis with which they had been 
diverting themselves for the shelter of 
the drawing-room. Moreover, as Mrs. 
Fanshawe, with that courage which no 
amount of experience seems to weaken 
in the Brtiish hostess, had invited 
about a hundred persons to her garden 
party, with a blind and unreasonable 
faith in the certainty of fine weather, 
her drawing-room, which would con- 
tain no more than fifty with any com- 
fort, was, to say the least of it, slightly 
crowded. Our hostess herself was flut- 
tering about the room from group to 
group, apologizing plaintively for this 
unforeseen malignity of Providence. 
‘So provoking, my dear—and the 
gardener assured me it was going to be 
fine; the glass rising, too—but per- 
haps it will clear up presently, you 


know.” To which perspiring but po- 
lite guests murmured ambiguously, 


“Oh, not at all;’’? and, when their 
hostess’s back was turned, looked 
blankly at each other, their watches, 
and the steady downpour splashing 
upon the bushes outside. Then some 
one weakly suggested that a little music 
might be pleasant, with the result that 
my reputation with Mrs. Fanshawe 
sank lower than ever. She previously 
had been gravely disappointed at find- 
ing that I detest croquet, and when 
she now made the additional discovery 
that I do not sing, she very clearly 
regarded me as disgracing my position 
as a curate —an office the principal 
qualifications for which, in Mrs. Fan- 
shawe’s eyes, are a taste for croquet 
and a tenor voice. However, my short- 
comings were made good in another 
quarter, for a florid lady of doubtful 
age, with a perfect flower garden of 
artificial blossoms in her hat, took her 
seat at the grand piano, and launched 
out into an operatic French song pro- 
nounced with a truly British accent. 
I rose and made my way as well as 
T could towards the door, intending to 
join the overflow meeting, so to speak, 























that was being held in the hall. There 
I might possibly get a cigarette, and 
should at any rate be in a position to 
escape directly the rain ceased. At 
the doorway, however, my flight was 
literally barred by the ample figure of 
Mrs. Vivian, one of those detestably 
friendly enemies with whom most of 
us are afflicted. The late Mr. Vivian, 
who had been engaged in the tea 
trade, died a good many years ago, 
leaving his widow in possession of 
a considerable fortune and one son, 
Hubert, whose university career, up 
to the present, has shown him to 
possess a greater aptitude for cricket 
and tennis than for more intellectual 
studies. As for Mrs. Vivian, she is 
stout, amiable, and inane ; she pours 
out a never-ceasing stream of  plati- 
tudes into the ears of her suffering 
friends, and she regards the clergy as 
her especial prey. I tried to slip past 
her, but in vain. 

“You naughty man!” she ex- 
claimed, tapping me playfully on the 
shoulder with her fan, ‘¢I do believe 
you were trying to avoid speaking to 
me!” 

“That would be impossible, Mrs. 
Vivian,”? I answered, not caring much 
in which sense she chose to take the 
words. And, indeed, it is no small 
part of the bitterness of life that you 
can be as rude as you please to persons 
of Mrs. Vivian’s type without in the 
least degree shaking off their terrible 
friendship. 

* And I did want to talk to you par- 
ticularly, Mr. Dyson,’ she went on. 
“Tam in such a difficulty.” 

I expressed my deep sorrow at the 
intelligence. If, however, it was in 
connection with her working party, 
would she mind applying to the rec- 
tor? He, and not I, was responsible 
for 

** No, it’s nothing of that kind,’’ she 
answered, ‘it’s far worse. Oh, Mr. 
Dyson, look there !”? and she pointed 
vaguely towards one of the drawing- 
room windows with a much bejewelled 
forefinger. 

‘The rain is certainly heavy,” I 
admitted, ** but I don’t see how I—— ” 
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‘Please don’t be foolish. Look 
there — look at my miserable boy ! ”’ 

Following Mrs. Vivian’s directions, 
I looked from the doorway in which 
we were standing to a sofa between 
the window and the piano. On it were 
seated Hubert Vivian and a decidedly 
attractive-looking, young lady. The 
pair were deep in conversation, quite 
ignoring the efforts of the unhappy 
pianist, by whom the singer had now 
been replaced. 

I turned to Mrs. Vivian. ‘‘ Of course 
you know best,’? I remarked, ** but he 
doesn’t look at all miserable. On the 
contrary, he seems to be enjoying him- 
self considerably.’’ 

“Yes, but he 
mother’s heart! ”’ 
Vivian, with a fat sigh. ‘Do you 
see whom he’s talking to? That’s 
Sybil Allison, a most outrageous flirt 
and—— Do you know her, Mr. Dy- 
son ?”? 

“TI think I have 
Vivian.” 

‘* Well, then, you probably know 
that she’s the daughter of old Captain 
Allison, who’s absolutely penniless. 
And Hubert’s hardly spoken a word 
to any one else since he’s been here 
this afternoon. I’ve tried twice to 
get him to come home, and he won’t 
stir. And I know that that girl’s quite 
capable of proposing to him herself.” 

“It is truly deplorable, Mrs. Vivian. 
I grieve for you; like the walrus, I 
deeply sympathize <0 

** Like whom, Mr. Dyson ?” 

“*T beg your pardon. Only a quota- 
tion from the classics. But you will 
pardon me if I still fail to see in what 
way you require my assistance.”’ 

“IT was coming to that. Hubert — 
dear boy !—is so weak and easily 
led away that I am terrified for him. 
‘Marry in haste and repent at leisure,’ 
you know.” 

**Certainly,’? I answered. ‘ Lei- 
surely marriage and hasty repentance 
are so obviously preferable.” 

‘*¢ Now you’re talking nonsense again, 
instead of helping me. I can’t do any- 
thing, but I’m sure you could get Hu- 
bert to come away.”’ 


is breaking his 
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**I certainly could take him by the 
scruff of the neck and drop him out of 
window, but it would make rather a 
scene, wouldn’t it? And I’m nearly 
sure we should damage Mrs. Fan- 
shawe’s furniture.” 

Mrs. Vivian turned to me with some 
impatience. ‘ You are the very dens- 
est person I ever met!’ she said. 
““T want you to go and talk to him— 
don’t you see? You have such in- 
fluence with him, Mr. Dyson. As for 
that horrid girl, she only came down 
here on Tuesday, and I understand 
that she returns to London to-morrow, 
so all the danger will be over if we can 
separate them now.” 

I reflected for a few moments. ‘I 
am very sorry, Mrs. Vivian,’’ I said 
at length, ‘‘ but — well, in fact, I must 
decline.” 

“ What, Mr. 
it’s too bad of you. 
mean it, really ?”’ 

**Youth,’? I answered slowly, ‘as 
Bacon — or was it Locke ? — observes, 
is the time when - 

** Mr. Dyson ! ” 

i and, to be brief, I sincerely 
hope that Hubert will propose to Miss 
Allison.”’ 

‘*Sir! But I must have misunder- 
stood you. What did you say ?” 

*¢ Nothing will give me greater pleas- 
ure,’’ I answered deliberately, ‘* than 
to learn that Hubert has proposed to 
Miss Allison.”’ 

Mrs. Vivian glared at me, almost 
speechless with indignation. ‘ And — 
you — call yourself —a clergyman !” 
she gasped. 

‘“‘Tt was the bishop’s fault,’ I said 
humbly. ‘* He is rather eccentric, you 
know, and ” 

But Mrs. Vivian had fled. 


Dyson? Why —oh, 
But you don’t 











Next morning I met Hubert on the 
esplanade, and inquired how he had 
enjoyed his entertainment of the pre- 
vious day. He blushed a little. 

Ripping,” he said. ‘* Did you no- 
tice that lady I was talking to there — 
a Miss Allison? Such a nice girl! 


But she’s gone back to town,’ he con- 
tinued mournfully. 


‘¢T suppose she’ll 
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be married by the next time I see 
her,”’ 

‘‘ Probably,” I answered. ‘ The 
wedding is to be on the 30th, and you 
don’t come down from Oxford till De- 
cember, I think.”’ 

“Eh? What did you say?” he 
asked, with a startled look. 

“Why — didn’t you know? I 
haven’t told any one here, but I 
thought it would have leaked out by 
this time. I am engaged to her, and 
we are to be married at the end of the 
month. Please let Mrs. Vivian know ; 
I’m sure she will be interested to hear 
it.”? 

Ihave met Mrs. Vivian twice since 
then, and she has deliberately cut me 
on each occasion. But she hesitated a 
vood deal the second time, and I fear 
she will be as friendly as ever before 
long. ANTHONY C. DEANE. 





From The Nineteenth Century. 
NIGHT TRAVELLING IN INDIA. 

I HAVE already written a short ac- 
count of how a night may be spent in 
India, though of course I do not wish 
it to be understood that such nights 
are very common; and now, looking 
back over the many years I passed in 
wandering from end to end of that 
weary country, the memory of other 
nights comes crowding to my mind, 
spent under quite different circum- 
stances, but fully as strange and un- 
usual, and also quite as unlikely to 
have been experienced by the ordinary 
pleasure-seeking traveller. He comes 
and goes during our delicious but too 
brief cold weather, he sees wives just 
returned from the hills with health 
restored and greatly pleased at rejoin- 
ing their husbands, the little ones have 
rosy cheeks, the men are delighted to 
have their families back, and he thinks 
domestic happiness is perfect in India. 
Then for the many who love sport this 
is really a good time. Guns are over- 
hauled, spears for the ever-fascinating 
pig-sticking are brought out once more, 
in every compound tents are being 
pitched, and nothing is heard of ex- 





























cept the chances of sport and the like- 
liest place for big or small game. The 
stout, red-faced old colonel, the dried- 
up, wWweatherbeaten doctor, and the 
callow piuk and white civilian just 
landed, and still loaded to the muzzle 
with every conceivable fact and theory 
—these one and all assume airs of 
most alarming importance. They ride 
frantically to each other’s houses in 
the earliest grey dawn, they burst in 
in the middle of dinner, they make 
nothing of interrupting an important 
trial by whispering three words to the 
judge which may cause him either to 
pull a long face or to indulge in some 
quite unofficial expression of glee. 
When some placid-minded matron be- 
gins to grow uneasy at these singular 
proceedings, when her thoughts begin 
to range between the chance of another 
mutiny and the probability of a famine 
or an outbreak of cholera, when at 
last, impelled partly by nervousness 
and partly by curiosity, she demands 
of her masculine acquaintance the 
meaning of all this turmoil, she is 
told: ‘Oh! it would not interest you, 
but old Nubbee Bux brought word last 
night that he knows for certain of one 
tiger, perhaps two; he declares that 
this time there is really no mistake. I 
suppose you won’t mind Mr. Brown 
going with us.’? She agrees with a 
sigh, and begins at once to think of the 
many preparations she will have to 
make. The tents, camels, servants, 
and food must be seen to; quinine 
and other medicines must not be for- 
gotten. Brown is not as young as he 
was; she hopes he will not overtire 
himself. Of the tiger itself she thinks 
nothing ; she knows its claws are no 
match for Brown’s rifle, and besides 
Nubbee Bux has so often been wrong. 
In the midst of all this happy bustle 
and excitement our globe-trotter ar- 
rives with letters of introduction. 
With true Indian hospitality he is in- 
stantly made free of the best of every- 
thing, and of course swept off after 
this precious tiger. He will be given 
the best place, and will acquit himself 
well or ill according to his capacity ; 
but Iam bound to say that a charging 
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tiger and a fidgety elephant in grass 
ten feet high have been known to try 
the nerves of a man very considerably 
who has previously shot nothing more 
ferocious than grouse or partridges. 
Anyway he gets the cream of the en- 
tertainment ; he shares the wild excite- 
ment; he listens to the deep silence of 
the jungle night, and watches the flar- 
ing torches of the naked, sweating 
beaters ; he returns with the victors 
and sees the great brute skinned. 
When all is over he thinks of his tame, 
trim lawns at Richmond or Sydenham, 
and wonders how any one can prefer 
that dull life to this adventurous ex- 
citement, and he goes away and never 
sees the seamy side of the gay picture 
he carries back to England. 

Our globe-trotter, then, has left ; 
February is drawing to a close, every 
morning a fiercer sun rises, every 
evening the dust haze is thicker ; anx- 
iously the parents look at the children 
and furtively at each other. Every- 
thing is spoken of except the weather ; 
we all make believe as hard as we can 
that there is no change. But in the 
back verandah the tailor is repairing 
the punkah frills, and presently I re- 
mark that I think the punkahs had 
better be put up; we shall not want 
them yet, but it is as well to be ready. 
They are put up, and my _ husband 
sighs when he comes back from the 
office and sees them. As long as I 
dare I put off shutting the doors ; it 
means imprisonment all day in semi- 
darkness, no glimpse of the sky or 
outer world, and a consequent depres- 
sion not to be overcome. But at last 
it, too, must be done ; then the end is 
at hand. Rapidly the children’s faces 
turn white, appetites fail, sleep departs. 
I hear them in the night asking for 
water, and I get up and give them iced 
milk and bathe their burning feet and 
hands as they lie in bed, and then dip 
my own into the bath. I go and stand 
in the verandah trying to get a breath 
of air, till the dread of snakes and 
scorpions drives me back to bed. I 
lie awake trying to think of any way of 
putting off the inevitable ; surely we 
need not go till April, and yet how 
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thin those little faces looked in the dim 


light! Itis wrong to keep them here, 
and yet surely it is wrong to go and 
leave my husband to months of monot- 
onous work in this weary heat alone. 
There is no place I could send them to 
alone, and if there were how long 
could I hold out myself? So the 
weary argument goes on, and I know 
that either way I shall be worsted, and 
happiness is over for this year. 

Next morning my husband looks at 
me and says quietly, ‘‘ You’ll have to 
go.”’ I try to pretend that that is 
simply absurd, and when that will not 
do I get as long a respite as I can, and 
after much bargaining we settle that I 
shall start in ten days. I declare I 
cannot possibly get the warm clothes 
we shall want ready before that, though 
everything has been ready for a fort- 
night, because at any moment a move 
might be absolutely necessary. This 
year Lam exceptionally fortunate, as I 
am to share a tiny house with a great 
friend of mine, and so shall escape 
those most hateful places the hill ho- 
tels. I write to her that the time has 
come, and she arrives after a long and 
weary journey, leaving her husband on 
a distant frontier station. She is also 
reproaching herself for leaving him, 
but she looks so deadly white and ill 
that I only wonder how she has held 
out so long. The day for departure 
comes only too soon, but the poor 
chicks are covered with that dreadful 
torment, prickly heat, and I am feeling 
as if each day must be my last. Our 
train starts at four in the morning, soa 
little after two we all get up, more dead 
than alive, finish the packing, dress the 
children, who naturally are cross and 
fretful, try to swallow some tea, and 
drive off in darkness to the station. 
Here we stow ourselves as comfortably 
as circumstances will permit in a car- 
riage. We have a great mass of ice in 
a blanket, and with this we put our 
provisions and fruit and drinks. My 
friend has one child, and I have two. 
We decide to get rid of the ayahs, pre- 
ferring their room to their company, 
and look after the children ourselves. 
My husband and a disconsolate friend, 





whose wife and family are in England, 
have come to see us off. As we steam 
out of the station and lose sight of each 
other, Lam sure we each think that not 
all the rupees in the [ndian treasuries 
would repay us for this life. The day 
grows hotter and hotter, the carriage is 
baked through and through. The 
thermometer says 95, then 100, and 
finally 106. One cannot touch the glass 
of the windows, and the water in the 
lavatory is too hot to be usable. My 
friend’s baby looks so ill that we are 
terrified lest it should die there and 
then, and my own little ones are ex- 
tremely exhausted. At about two 
o’clock we arrive at the place where we 
leave the train, and most thankful we 
are to get out of that stifling oven of a 
carriage and make our way to the dak 
bungalow. It is 93 there, but feels 
quite cool in comparison. The chil- 
dren begin to recover, and we get them 
bathed and fed, and they fall asleep. 
Having rested and dined, we prepare 
to start. It was about seven in the 
evening ; the sun was low, and we sent 
for our doolies. We had the most seri- 
ous part of our journey before us, fifty 
miles to be done in these doolies. 
Neither of us had ever travelled in 
these queer conveyances, as hitherto 
we had always been to places that 
could be reached in tongas, but to this 
station there was not a good enough 
road for that. Our doolies having 
arrived, we went out to inspect them. 
They looked queer enough, and mighty 
uncomfortable. A dooly is a long box 
of wood, big enough to lie down in ; it 
opens by sliding panels in the side. 
There were three of this sort and two 
small ones, called by the natives * bird- 
cages.”? In one of these a native can 
sit cross-legged, but no European could 
travel in such a position. My friend, 
myself, and one ayah got into the 
doolies, each taking a child. The other 
ayah and a manservant who was with 
us took the bird-cages. All our other 


servants and most of the luggage had 
been sent on some days previously, 
with orders to get the house ready. 
The doolies were dreadfully dirty and 


close, but there was no help for it. 
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We arranged our own rugs and pillows 
in them, and gave the order to start. 
I have no doubt we looked very pictur- 
esque in the red light of the setting 
sun. To each dooly there were four 
covlies, naked except for a rag round 
the waist and a dirty turban over long, 
matied hair. There were also two 
extra men who ran alongside ; one car- 
ried a torch and the other a hookah. 
These spare men relieved the others 
now and then. Every man had a 
bundle with him containing, I suppose, 
food —it certainly was not clothes — 
and these were deposited on the top of 
the dooly. I thought we should never 
get off. All the men talked, shouted, 
and gesticulated at once. I could not 
understand a word they said, but 
luckily they could understand me ; so 
I pretended to get into a great rage, 
threatened all manner of things I cer- 
tainly could not have performed, and 
finally we slowly moved out of the 
compound. When I saw the pace we 
were going at, and thought that we had 
fifty miles before us, I felt in despair ; 
it seemed as if the first ten miles would 
take the whole night at that snail’s 
pace. It was fearfully hot, and the 
dust raised by the men’s feet was 
choking ; the children were all crying, 
and M. and myself were quite ex- 
hausted. At last we got out of the 
village, the dust grew less, the beggars 
who had followed us whining for cop- 
pers gradually left us, and the coolies 
slightly mended their pace. Sleep was 
out of the question ; the swinging mo- 
tion of the dooly, the creaking of its 
crazy wood-work, the grunts and groans 
of the covlies, the smell of their abom- 
inable torches, and the flashing of the 
light in one’s eyes combined to make 
this impossible. Tour after hour we 
lay and endured it as best we could, 
and many times I said to myself, 
* Would God it were day!’ About 
midnight a tremendous change came 
over the atmosphere ; we were toiling 
up a steep ascent, and I should say the 
thermometer must have dropped thirty 
degrees. It was delightful; for the 
first time for many weeks I drew a full 
breath, but it was dreadfully danger- 
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ous, and I wrapped my little girl and 
myself up in all the rugs I had. At 
intervals we stopped at villages and 
changed the entire set of coolies. 
Whenever this occurred there was 
always the same jabbering, squabbling, 
and grumbling as when we first started, 
and the same delay before we could get 
away. After the cold began I took ad- 
vantage of the first stoppage to get out 
of my dooly and go to M., as I was 
anxious to see how she bore the change. 
To my distress I found that while my 
teeth were chattering with cold she 
was burning with fever. I could do 
nothing for her ; the only hope was to 
get on as fast as possible, so I got in 
again, feeling very anxious about her, 
and once more we began our slow prog- 
ress. I noticed that at the next halt- 
ing-place the quarrelling and grumbling 
were worse than usual; at the next 
worse still, and there was a very long 
delay before we started at a pace of 
about a mile an hour. Finally, I felt 
my dooly put down, and a dead silence 
followed. Surprised at this, I get out 
and looked about; the dawn was just 
breaking, and a lovelier sight than met 
my tired eyes it would be hard to 
imagine. We were in the midst of a 
deep and gloomy forest of enormous 
deodars and pines. On one side of the 
road these rose sheer above our heads, 
clinging to the face of the mountain ; 
on the other side the ground fell away 
in a steep precipice, clothed still with 
pines, but one could see over them. 
In the distance, yet looking quite close, 
rose peak after peak covered with eter- 
nal snow ; sharp edges stood out like 
swords, glittering and clear as icicles ; 
tender blue shadows were flickering 
and dying amongst them ; the summit 
of each glorious peak was tipped with 
a faint pink stain, as if a rosebud were 
about to burst and could not make 
up its mind whether it would be white 
or crimson. In the great peace and 
silence the voices of many cataracts 
could be heard calling to each other 
across the wild ravines, and I could see 
them falling in broken rainbows at this 
instant, touched by the growing sun. 
For a few minutes I stood entranced ; 
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I forgot my husband left alone in the 
heat, forgot my crying babies, my sick 
friend, and my own overwhelming ex- 
haustion, while I drank in this delicious 
spectacle, and gathered up a fresh sup- 
ply of courage to get through the rest 
of our weary journey. Then I turned 
to wrestle with present conditions. I 
inquired what had happened that we 
were put down like this in such a lonely 
place. I felt rather alarmed, for there 
were fully twenty-five coolies, and I had 
only one man on whom I could rely. 
But I put on the bravest face I could, 
and soon found I had nothing to fear 
from the coolies themselves. It seems 
that at neither of the last two halting- 
places could any men be found to re- 
place them. They had brought us 
three stages instead of one, and were 
utterly worn out; to go further, they 
said, was impossible. I looked closely 
at them and saw that they were speak- 
ing the truth ; their dejected faces and 
listless attitudes showed great fatigue. 
I next asked where we were, and to my 
dismay heard that we were seven miles 
from the nearest dik bungalow and 
seventeen from our destination. Here 
was a predicament ; to walk was hope- 
less, we had no food or drink, M. was 
ill, I was not much better, and the 
children were asking for milk and 
bread. I spoke quietly to the men, 
said we would wait half an hour at 
any rate, and told them I was sorry to 
see how tired they were. They bright- 
ened up a little when I praised them 
for doing so much, and, pulling them- 
selves together, produced the hookah, 
lighted up, and began to pass it round. 
Then I went to poor M. ; the fever had 
gone, but she was as weak as a baby. 
I covered her up for fear of another 
chill and then examined our resources 
— half-a-dozen biscuits, about a pint of 
milk, and a little sherry. It was better 
than nothing. I felt as if we were on 
a raft at sea and I doling out the last 
provisions. I divided the milk and 
biscuits amongst the children and 
quieted them fora time ; the sherry I 
shared with M. When the half-hour 
was over I went to the men and prom- 
ised them treble pay if they would take 
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one ayah and the three children on to 
the dak bungalow and send back fresh 
coolies for us. At first they refused, 
but I pressed it urgently, for I was 
terrified at the idea of keeping the chil- 
dren without food. They were good 
fellows, and when they saw how grave 
the situation was they agreed. I was 
very pleased, and tied the children 
securely into the dooly, as the ayah 
could not possibly hold all three. They 
were in the act of lifting it when I 
went to the edge of the road and stood 
on the parapet for a final look for help. 
To my joy I saw a number of figures 
moving along towards us. I showed 
these to the coolies, and they decided 
that these were fresh men in search of 
work. I was delighted, and as soon as 
we could be quite sure of this I untied 
the babies again. Ihad not at all liked 
the idea of sending on the children or 
of being left there ourselves, but there 
seemed no alternative. Our new allies 
arrived and professed their willingness 
to take us on, soI thanked my former 
coolies and gave them a liberal back- 
sheesh, and we parted with mutual 
satisfaction. In about two hours we 
reached the dak bungalow, and deter- 
mined to stay there a night and day to 
recruit ; we all felt we could not face 
those doolies again at once. It was 
wonderful how quickly we all revived 
in the delicious cool air ; one long sleep 
worked miracles for us all; the chil- 
dren began to eat as children should, 
and even to play and laugh again, and 
we were happy in watching them. 
The next day we did the remaining ten 
miles and reached our queer little doll’s 
house, clinging to the mountain-side 
like a swallow’s nest. But that and 
our life there I will not now describe ; 
I only intended to tell of our night’s 
journey in the doolies. 

The next night which I recall to 
mind was passed under far more disas- 
trous circumstances. We had been 
some weeks at Simla when it became 
necessary for my husband to return to 
Lahore for a few days on some business 
connected with the office. It was the 
middle of the monsoon, the rain had 
been exceptionally heavy, and floods 




















were reported in every direction. I 
did not like his going, as 1 knew the 


roads would be very bad ; but as it had 
to be done I determined to go too, and 
see the waterfalls along the cart-road 
from Simla to Kalka. He objected 
to my going, but I was firm, and he at 
length agreed. The fact is, I was sick 
of Simla; sick of the meaningless 
round of gaiety and amusement so 
called ; tired to death of the endless 
squabbles of the various private the- 
atrical companies, of the perpetual talk 
of dress, and discussion of scandal 
about ladies so elderly that one had 
much ado to speak of the matter with 
becoming gravity. I therefore hailed 
with delight the prospect of a week’s 
escape from these botherations. 
Accordingly we took seats in the 
mail-cart instead of hiring a private 
tonga, because we thought that if any 
difficulty should occur on the road 
greater efforts would be used to extri- 
cate and forward the mails than for an 
ordinary passenger tonga. With light 
hearts we took our places early one 
morning, little dreaming what was be- 
fore us. From Simla to Umballa is a 
drive of about a hundred miles, and 
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we intended to go straight through 
with the mails; at Umballa we in- 
tended to take the train to Lahore. | 
The first fifty miles forms the descent, 
and the rest is on level ground. The | 
tongas are driven at breakneck speed, 
and a most horrible horn is blown 
nearly the whole time to warn every | 
one to get out of the way, which for | 
their own sakes they take care to do. | 
At every five or six miles we pulled up | 
to change the horses, and immediately 
started off again full gallop. The) 
views and the immediate surroundings 
were indescribably lovely all the way. 
In spring and autumn these hills are | 
barren enough, but now in the rains | 
a rank vegetation grew everywhere ; | 
long green fronds of fern waved over 
our heads from the steep banks, enor- 
mous creepers ran riotously up the 
great trees or recklessly flung them- 
selves over the precipices, thousands 
of wild roses turned their innocent 
pink faces towards us, tall grasses, 
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weeds, and flowers innumerable strug- 
gled up to the light. At every turn of 
the road we would find a waterfall — 
perhaps a majestic, thundering cata- 
‘act, perhaps only the tiniest silver 
thread smothered under the crowding 
foliage, but always charming and 
sweet, till I was tired of exclaiming at 
their beauty. We could see for miles 
over narrow valleys and steep ravines 
clothed with every shade of green, and 
dotted here and there with trim gar- 
dens and white bungalows, or with 
the rough cultivation and mud hovels 
of the rude hill tribes. 

One of the places where we changed 
was built on a sharp spur of the moun- 
tain, jutting out into a valley. While 
they were putting in the fresh horses 
and the coachman was taking a hasty 
pull at his hookah we walked out to 
the edge and looked over at the mass 
of tree-tops below. On three sides 
was a sheer precipice, perhaps five 
hundred feet; on one side nothing 
could be seen, for a cloud was slowly 
climbing the wall of rock and envelop- 
ing everything in thick grey mist. A 
shower had just passed, and the sun 
suddenly shone out brilliautly. With 
a magic touch the perfect arch of a 
rainbow was flung on to the surface of 
mist. The arch was reflected in the 
cloud below it, and formed a complete 
circle, the most lovely ring that could 
be dreamt of. We moved forward to 
examine this beauty more closely, and 
behold | two huge black figures stood 
in the ring, veritable spectres of the 
Brocken set in a rainbow frame. We 
stood and stared for an instant before 
we realized that it was our own un- 
worthy shadows that his majesty the 
sun had thus condescended to glorify. 
It was a strange sight, and one I can 
never forget. It lasted only a few 
seconds, and before we had finished 
wondering at it the figures and the 
rainbow faded away, and all was blank 
grey mist. The mails could not be 
delayed for all the rainbows in the 
Himalayas, and in another minute we 
were jolting along the road again. We 


passed a number of small landslips, 
and hundreds of coolies were at work 
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clearing the remains of them off the 
road, but we got through without any 
stoppage ; only once, as we tore along 
the road, a thunderous crash sounded 
behind us, and we saw a tree, a boulder 
as big as our cart and horses, and a 
quantity of loose earth come slithering 
down the hill. The boulder took the 
road at a single leap, and we heard it 
go crashing into the forest below. We 
looked at each other and gasped, and 
the coachman turned grey under his 
chocolate skin ; but the next instant 
we whisked round a corner, and I had 
wholly forgotten the circumstance till I 
began to write this article. 

About three in the afternoon we 
reached Kalka, and were then at the 
end of the descent, and had only level 
ground before us. For this I felt 
thankful, as there would be a more 
roomy carriage and much less jolting 
for the rest of the way. We were 
allowed half an hour there for some 
food and a wash, and all too soon our 
new conveyance came round with the 
mail-bags already strapped on the top. 
We had still fifty miles before us, and 
the second half of that would have to 
be done in the dark; but that did not 
trouble us. What I really felt anxious 
about was crossing the Ghugger. This 
is a stream whose conduct is eccentric 
and irregular to the verge of lunacy ; 
in fact, it is impossible to predict what 
it may do in the next twenty-four 
hours. I had heard our coachman 
making anxious inquiries of the driver 
of the ascending mail as to its condi- 
tion and temper. ‘“* The water is very 
deep,’”? was the reply. ‘ With the 
greatest difficully we came through.” 
This sounded bad, but natives so fre- 
quently make mountains of molehills 
that I still hoped for the best. We 
strained our eyes as we approached, 
and long before we reached the bank 
I saw the big restless form of an ele- 
phant standing under a tree. My heart 
sank, for this meant that the stream 
was too high for the carriage, and 
when we reached the Ghugger I felt 
dismayed indeed. It was in its worst 


mood, just a foaming, raging torrent ; 
small trees and bushes were rushing 
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along in it like straws. Through the 
roar of the waters could be heard a 


constant grinding, crashing noise. It 
was the stones and boulders hurrying 
along the river-bed, and knocking 
against it and each other. The pros- 
pect looked so gloomy that the coach- 
man and the mahout declared we must 
yait half an hour and see if it went 


down at all. Accordingly, we sat 
duwn and watched it. I marked a 


little stone just out of reach of the 
water. At the end of half an hour my 
stone was covered, and it was evident 
that the crossing must be now or 
never, as the stream was rising rapidly. 
While we waited the natives had got 
the mail-bags and our small amount of 
luggage on to the elephant, and in an- 
other five minutes we had mounted, 
and the mahout was urging the ele- 
phant into the water. She was a young 
female, and evidently did not like the 
look of things at all. Her twitching ears 
and occasional deep shudder showed 
how nervous she was. Slowly and 
cautiously feeling her way, she ven- 
tured step by step into the water, the 
mahout urging her on with words of 
praise and endearment. To me each 
moment seemed an hour. At last we 
neared the middle of the stream ; the 
water almost reached the howdah, and 
its pressure was forcing the elephant 
down the current. Every instant a 
boulder came crashing against her legs, 
and the poor beast was evidently dread- 
fully frightened. Once she gave a 
shrill trunipet, a plain cry for help. I 
was very sorry for her, but all our lives 
now depended on her courage and 
firmness. Once she refused to pro- 
ceed and tried to turn back, but the 
mahout soothed and comforted her, 
and inch by inch we drew over to the 
opposite shore. I am sure she was as 
relieved as any of us when at last we 
were on dry jand again. Here another 
carriage was waiting. Once more the 
mails were unloaded and re-loaded. 
The letters for England were in those 
bags, and I wished they could tell the 
tale of their adventures in all the quiet 
English homes for which they were 
bound, 




















We now proceeded a long way with- 
out further trouble, but we had lost a 
great deal of time, and night had closed 
in on us. Still, we made good progress 
and were nearing Umballa, and had, in 
fact, arrived at the last halting-place, 
about six miles from the city. Need- 
less to say we were very tired and stiff, 
aud eagerly looking forward to the end 
of our long drive. They took out the 
horses as usual and led them away to 
the stable yard ; we were half asleep, 
and it was some time before we became 
aware that no attempt was being made 
to put in fresh horses, and, what was 
still more singular, there was_ perfect 
silence in the stable yard instead of the 
asual incessant chatiering. After wait- 
ing a few minutes my husband got out 
and went to see what was the matter. 
He was away some time, and I heard a 
considerable amount of language all 
the while he was there. Presently a 
pair of horses was led out very slowly 
and with much grumbling, and my hus- 
band returned and told me that a flood 
was reported ahead and the men had 
refused to proceed ; but it was impus- 
sible for me to stay there, there was 
no sort of accommodation, and he had 
insisted on going on. Well, the horses 
were putin finally, and the coachman 
got on and started ; we drove a short 
distance, and then found we were driv- 
ing through water. This got deeper 
and deeper, and it was running through 
the bottom of the carriage like a mill- 
race ; it was quite dark, but we could 
feel and hear it. It became apparent 
very soon that we could not go on, and 
neither could we turn back. We were 
off the road—that was clear—and it 
was hopeless to find it again in the 
darkness. The horses were let go and 
promptly swam away, and returned, 
doubtless, to their stables. Here was a 
pleasant state of things! Standing in 
five feet of water, in inky darkness, 
without a notion where we were, and, 
what was worse, the suspense as to 
whether the flood was rising or falling. 
If it rose another foot we should infal- 
libly be swept away; as it was, we 
were wet through and most miserably 
cold and hungry. By putting my hand 
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through the carriage window I could 
dip it into the water, and so could 
ascertain whether it rose or not, 
Luckily it did not, or this article would 
have remained unwritten. Next to 
the rising of the water we dreaded 
most an invasion of snakes. There 
must have been many swimming about 
in that flood, and at any moment one 
might enter the carriage ; we could 
neither have seen nor heard it. Oh! 
how slowly that dreadful night wore 
on; how we longed for the dawn! 
We had some dry matches, and every 
now and then struck one to see how 
the time was getting on ; it seemed not 
to get on at all. About two o’clock in 
the morning I found I could barely 
reach the water with my hand ; it was 
going down, therefore, and that was 
something, but by that time I was so 
ulterly exhausted that I did not care 
what happened next. But everything, 
even such nights, must come to an 
end, and at last the dawn broke. I 
was too tired to look about me, but it 
appeared that we had actually been on 
the road all the time —not that that 
made any difference, for we could not 
have moved had we known of it. 

The horses were now brought back 
and re-harnessed, with no end of kick- 
ing and splashing, and we made an- 
other start. We were only a few miles 
from Umballa, and though we had of 
course missed the night mail we should 
be in plenty of time for the day mail, 
and have a few hours to spare for 
much-needed rest and food. We got 
into Umballa about six, and the train 
would leave at nine. How glad I was 
to get into an hotel and see a room 
with a big fire in it! My husband 
made me promise to get an hour’s 
sleep, saying he would wake me in 
time. Accordingly I hung up my 
clothes to dry and thankfully lay down 
and went instantly to sleep. I awoke 
after what seemed about ten minutes’ 
sleep, and, looking at my watch, found 
to my horror and amazement that it 
was past twelve, and there was my 
husband sound asleep, and we had 
missed the day mail train also. Of 
course I immediately woke him up and 
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demanded the reason of this conduct. 
My astonishment was considerably in- 
creased when he explained that it was 
impossible to proceed at all ; the floods 
had breached the railway line so badly 
that all traffic of every sort was 
stopped. I declare I could have cried 
with sheer disgust when I heard this ; 
it was the last straw, and seemed too 
crushing to be borne. We had gone 
through all the danger, fright, and 
fatigue for absolutely nothing, and now 
the only thing that remained was an 
ignominious return to Simla, there to 
stand as best we could the jeers and 
jokes of our acquaintances. There 
was no help for it; we remained 
twenty-four hours in Umballa, as flesh 
and blood protested too loudly against 
being immediately put again into those 
jolting carriages. Then we set forth 
once more, still very crestfallen and 
disgusted. The floods had entirely 
disappeared ; the Ghugger was a laugh- 
ing, innocent, baby rivulet; no land- 
slips or even rainbows enlivened the 
monotony of the return journey ; and I 
have long ago forgotten what our 
friends had to say on the subject, 
though doubtless their remarks were 
sufficiently witty and pointed to be 
worthy of remembrance. 
S. C. LOGAN. 


From The Gentleman’s Magazine, 
TENNYSON AT ALDWORTH. 


A REMINISCENCE. 


In the belief that there is a bio- 
graphical value attaching to a record of 
the simplest incident in the life of a 
remarkable personage, I have ventured 
to recall the details of an interesting 
visit which it was my privilege to en- 
joy, eleven years ago, to Tennyson’s 
home at Haslemere, in Surrey. 

A well-known illustrated paper had 
been publishing a series of portraits of 
distinguished men ‘“* At Home,’’ each 
in his favorite room or study, and sur- 
rounded by his lares and penates. The 


time had arrived when it was decided 
by the editor to give such a present- 
ment of the poet laureate, and as a 
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member of the artistic staff, I was com- 
missioned to proceed to Aldworth with- 
out delay, for the purpose of sketching 
the study, as well as other interesting 
features of the house and grounds. It 
is a familiar fact that Tennyson (espe- 
cially in later life) was essentially un- 
obtrusive ; as one who knew him said, 
‘this retired life, his proud shyness, 
the repugnance he always felt to pub- 
licity, kept him out of the way even of 
his own countrymen.” 

Like a true poet, he hated notoriety, 
and vigorously resented any subter- 
fuge on the part of strangers who en- 
deavored to force their presence upon 
him. Remembering this natural trait 
of the laureate’s temperament, it was 
considerately arranged (after permis- 
sion had been courteously granted) 
that my visit should be timed so as to 
cause the least possible inconvenience, 
and when an artist’s presence in the 
poet’s sanctum would not be consid- 
ered an intrusion. Fortunately, an op- 
portunity quickly presented itself, for 
just at the period referred to it was 
announced in the daily press that Ten- 
nyson had accepted Mr. Gladstone’s 
invitation to accompany him on a 
yachting expedition for the benefit of 
his somewhat declining health. As 
soon as the date was fixed for this 
memorable voyage my plans were 
speedily laid, and an intimation for- 
warded to Aldworth that I should 
arrive there on the following day. 

It was a bright morning in the early 
autumn of the year 1883 that I de- 
parted, armed with sketch-book and 
pencil, from Waterloo Station, en route 
for the quaint little town of Haslemere, 
where I arrived after a quick run 
through some of our prettiest English 
scenery. Haslemere railway-station is 
the nearest to Tennyson’s charming 
summer retreat, and on alighting from 
the train my first proceeding was to 
explore the old-fashioned, sleepy town 
(so strangely peaceful it seemed after 
the roar and rattle of London streets) 
in search of suitable lodgings, the prob- 
ability being that it would be necessary 
I should abide in the neighborhood for 
a couple of days at least. An attrac- 




















tive-looking hostelry called the White 
Horse appeared likely to afford com- 
fortable accommodation, and, having 
made satisfactory terms with the land- 
lord, I inquired the way to Aldworth. 

I may here mention incidentally that 
half a century ago, in the days of cor- 
rupt boroughs, Haslemere (then only a 
village) returned two members to Par- 
liament ; also, that one of its represen- 
tatives in the House of Commons was 
General Oglethorpe, who (it will be 
remembered) was an old friend of Dr. 
Johnson, and who induced the brothers 
John and Charles Wesley to make their 
memorable visit to Georgia, for the 
purpose of carrying on their evangel- 
ical work amongst the Indians. The 
house in which the general resided still 
stands, I believe, in the picturesque 
High Street. 

It is a pleasant walk of about three 
miles to Aldworth, and the road for 
some distance is bordered by lofty 
trees, these affording a welcome shade 
on a summer’s day when the sun’s 
rays pour relentlessly upon the hot and 
dusty wayfarer. The poet’s house, 
embedded in foliage, stands under the 
spur of the lofty downs, which are 
nearly a thousand feet above the sea, 
so that there is a gentle climb all the 
way from Haslemere. From the road 
I emerged on a beautiful common cov- 
ered with gorse, bracken, and bram- 
bles—a welcome change from the 
more prosaic highway —and I still 
remember how grateful to my some- 
what parched tongue were the early 
ripening blackberries which I gathered | 
while strolling leisurely along. It was | 
a glorious day ; the sun shone brightly, | 
lighting up the common and bringing 
into prominence the golden bloom that 
Linnzus loved so well; while the sing- 
ing of birds and humming of bees 
enhanced one’s enjoyment of the 
scene, and made one loth to leave it. 
Aldworth, however, was my destina- 
tion. I looked around for a sign of its 
presence, but not a vestige of a human 

habitation was visible. Assuming that | 
the precise situation of the home of | 
so famous a man would be known to! 
every one in the locality, and mistrust- ' 
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ing for the nonce the truth of the old 
adage having reference to a prophet 
in his own country, I approached a 
laborer whom I espied in the distance, 
and desired him to favor me with the 
requisite information, which, much to 
my delight, was immediately forthcom- 
ing. Without explicit direction, I defy 
an ordinary stranger in the neighbor- 
hood to discover the private road which 
leads to the gate opening into the ave- 
nue that winds up to Tennyson’s 
secluded mansion. 

Aldworth was specially built by the 
poet as a quiet residence for his invalid 
wife ; therefore it is not surprising 
that he should have selected a spot so 
far removed from the beaten track, 
which, it is said, he was among the 
first to discover. On approaching the 
house I observed it to be quite unpre- 
tentious in its Gothic architecture, but 
that the surrounding lawn, with its 
beds of brightly colored flowers against 
a rich background of trees, gave a 
sumptuous appearance to the plain but 
substantial edifice. I entered the 
porch, when, in response to a modest 
ring at the bell, a servant appeared, to 
whom I explained the object of my 
visit. It may be imagined it was with 
a fluttering heart that I learned that 
the laureate was at home, for I had not 
gone prepared to *‘ beard the lion in 
his den ;”’ indeed, I felt rather in- 
clined, under the circumstances, to 
beat a hasty retreat, and defer opera- 
tions until a more favorable opportu- 
nity. But the servant said she would 
tell Mr. Tennyson I had come, and, 


|while anxiously awaiting him, I 
glanced around the hall, particularly 
noting the poet’s familiar broad- 


brimmed, slouching hat and the equally 
familiar cloak which the author of ‘In 
Memoriam ”’ specially favored as out- 
door garments. 

Presently I detected the sound of 
approaching footsteps, and the great 
man himself appeared. Photography 
[had already made his physiognomy 
‘familiar, so that it was easy to recog- 
nize the finely cut features and flowing 
‘hair (once raven black, but then, alas ! 
rapidly turning grey) which constituted 
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so noble a head. I was immediately 
struck by the fact that he looked much 
more infirm than I expected to find 
him, his bent shoulders and an obvious 
deafness tending to increase the effect 
of old age. After customary saluta- 
tions I ventured, with some embarrass- 
ment, to explain the reason of my 
intrusion upon his privacy —namely, 
that I had been sent, with his kind 
permission, to make a drawing of his 
study, that particular day being se- 
lected because it was understood he 
would be absent from home, and would 
not therefore be disturbed by my pres- 
ence. Although I suggested a tempo- 
rary postponement of my work, the 
tone of his reply indicated that he 
experienced some annoyance. He 
inquired, rather brusquely, why people 
were always wanting to sketch his 
house, and added, ‘‘ Only the other 
day there was a man here sketching 
for Harper’s Magazine ;1 wasn’t that 
sufficient ?’? After I had explained 
that the journal I represented was in 
no way connected with that excellent 
periodical, his manner changed, and in 
a genial, courtly manner, so charac- 
teristic of the man, he escorted me at 
once to his favorite sanctum. 

Deeming it desirable to commence 
the drawing without further delay, my 
pencil was immediately brought into 
action. As Tennyson’s geniality in- 
creased, the constrained character of 
my position decreased, and especially 
so when the poet began to show a per- 
sonal interest in my work by suggest- 
ing the best point of view for the 
sketch ; so admirable, by the way, was 
his artistic judgment that I unhesitat- 
ingly adopted the suggestion. The 
accessories of this charming room were 
such as one naturally expects to find in 
a poet’s study. Books and magazines, 
covering shelves and tables, were 
abundant, and, besides antique chairs 
and tables, there was a pair of large 
globes” (terrestrial and celestial), 
mounted on stands. Immediately in 


1 This was, doubtless, Mr. Alfred Parsons, whose 
charming illustrations appear in Mrs. Richmond 
Ritchie’s interesting article on Tennyson. (Vide 
Harper’s Magazine, December, 1883.) 





front of one of the two oriel windows 
was the laureate’s writing-table of 
carved oak, containing writing mate- 
rials and books, and on which were 
placed some vases of freshly cut flow- 
ers and a couple of silver candlesticks ; 
the poet’s cane-bottomed armechair— 
a modern French type of furniture — 
stood near. From my point of van- 
tage not only could a comprehensive 
view of all these details be obtained, 
but one could catch a glimpse through 
the opposite window of a magnificent 
stretch of undulating country. So 
restful and pleasant were this apart- 
ment and its surroundings, the quie- 
tude undisturbed except by the music 
of feathered songsters in the trees and 
the regularly recurring notes of the 
cuckoo-clock in the hall below, that I 
wondered whether it would be possi- 
ble to discover a locale more happily 
situated than this historic room at 
Aldworth. Surely nothing could be 
more conducive to poetic thoughts and 
inspirations than such a delightful en- 
vironment as that enjoyed by the lau- 
reate in his Surrey home. 

In consulting Tennyson’s desire for 
privacy it was arranged that I should 
be permitted to remain two hours in 
the study, after which it became sacred 
to the poet. During the progress of 
my work he sat for the most part in 
an easy-chair opposite the fire, with 
feet resting on the fender and elbows 
on knees; mayhap, he was turning 
over in his mind some poem or delicate 
verse as, with his favorite clay be- 
tween his lips, he puffed away vigor- 
ously, the smoke escaping up the 
chimney. On a shelf just behind me 
stood a large parcel of tobacco, while 
on the floor close by was deposited a 
box of pipes, of which he used a large 
number, for, like his friend Thomas 
Carlyle, he was an inveterate worship- 
per of the fragrant weed, preferring 
pipes to cigars, and sometimes made 
experiments on other sedatives besides 
tobacco. Thus we were quietly ab- 
sorbed by our separate occupations. 
Presently, after I had roughly and 
lightly sketched my picture and had 
begun to elaborate the details with a 
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stronger touch, he rose from his chair 
in order to see how the drawing pro- 
gressed, and, his failing sight not 
detecting the fainter lines, inquired 
whether it would not have been prefer- 
able to block in the whole subject 
before shading. I pointed out that I 
had already done this, but that the 
preliminary lines were not, perhaps, 
easily discerned by him. I mention 
this incident as an illustration of Ten- 
nyson’s artistic perceptions and in- 
stincts. 

I should here state that the poet 
expressly desired me not to make a 
sketch of himself. He did not give 
a reason for his objection, but it may 
have been that he did not approve of 
the production of unauthorized por- 
traits. Of course I respected his wish, 
although the opportunity afforded me of 
obtaining a presentment of the famous 
poet in an unconstrained and uncon- 
ventional attitude was almost irresist- 
ible. The prohibition, however, did 
not extend to his favorite dog, a splen- 
did deerhound (named, if my memory 
serves me, after Sir Walter Scott’s 
Maida), which usually accompanied his 
master in his daily walks. Tenny- 
son, in fact, wished me to sketch his 
canine friend, an operation which I 
performed with some difficulty, as the 
dog was not a patient sitter, and had to 
be restrained by two ladies of the house 
while I attempted to secure his por- 
trait. 

Once, when Tennyson was speaking 
to a friend of Rogers, the banker-poet, 
he said impressively, ‘‘I have dined 
alone with him.” Similarly, I can 
proudly remark concerning ‘Tennyson, 
“*T have had the privilege of taking tea 
alone with him!’? After the expira- 
tion of the two hours allotted for 
sketching, a servant in livery brought 
into the study a tray containing light 
refreshment, of which the poet invited 
me to partake. I gladly did so, and at 
the conclusion of the meal I rose to 
leave, intending to complete my draw- 
ing on the morrow. I advisedly re- 
frained from ‘‘ vexing the poet’s soul” 
by ‘¢ small talk,’ or undue conversation 
of any kind, and I fancy this reserved- 
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ness gratified my host and predisposed 
him in my favor. Atall events, he not 
only courteously accompanied me to 
the hall, but, after donning his hat and 
cloak, honored me with his company 
through the grounds to the entrance 
gates. On the way thither I ventured 
to remark upon the grand situation of 
the house and the beauty of the sur- 
rounding scenery, and & propos of this, 
he said that an exceedingly extensive 
view could be obtained from the roof 
of the building, whence, on a clear 
day, Portsmouth could be discerned — 
a distance of about forty miles. The 
poet further informed me that he sel- 
dom visited London in those days, 
preferring the quiet seclusion of coun- 
try life; as a matter of fact, he could 
not endure the flurry and turmoil of 
the metropolis. On arriving at the 
edge of the common he endeavored to 
explain the nearest way to the town by 
roughly delineating on the ground with 
the ferrule of his walking-stick the 
direction I should take. 

Tennyson was never ‘ at home’ ex- 
cept to such cherished friends as his 
neighbor, the late Professor Tyndall. 
Access to his study was consequently 
denied to nearly all callers, and even 
the presence of those who obtained the 
privilege of entrée there was sometimes 
irksome to the poet, whose part in the 
conversation usually consisted of mon- 
osyllables, as I remember to have once 
happened during my stay, but he could 
be very gracious to callers when in the 
mood. 

On the other hand, Sir Edwin Ar- 
nold, in his ‘*‘ Reminiscences” of the 
poet, says: ‘ Albeit you saw ‘ Private 
Road’ painted on the first rod of his 
domain, and ‘Private Grounds’ in- 
scribed upon the first boundary of his 
fence, he did not like country people to 
pass him on the road without recogniz- 
ing him.” 

At the conclusion of my second day’s 
work in the study (for my drawing of 
it required much elaboration before it 
was completed), I was invited by Mr. 
Hallam Tennyson? to join the family 


1 Now Lord Tennyson, The peerage was not 
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at luncheon. He sat at the head of the 
table, with the poet on his left hand 
and me on his right. Mrs. Tennyson 
occupied a position directly opposite 
her son, while the remaining places 
were taken by two young lady guests. 
Notwithstanding her chronic ill-health, 
Mrs. Tennyson was most genial, and 
chatted with me in a very friendly 
manner, thus encouraging me to con- 
verse more freely than I should other- 
wise have done. It was all so kind and 
thoughtful that I did not experience 
the embarrassment which, as a guest at 
that honored board, the occasion would 
justify. The poet hardly ventured a 
remark, answering questions by mere 
negatives or affirmatives, and abruptly 
left the table as soon as he concluded 
his meal, the act being anticipated by 
the footman who stood in readiness to 
open the door for his revered master. 
After luncheon, Mr. Hallam Tenny- 
son offered to show me the house and 
grounds, including his father’s favorite 
nooks, an offer which I eagerly ac- 
cepted. Aldworth was built about a 
quarter of a century ago, when Mrs. 
Teunyson had been ordered a change, 
Freshwater (the family residence in 
the Isle of Wight) proving unbearable 
in the summer months owing to the 
crowds of visitors. It is a white stone 
house, with many broad windows 
facing a great view and a long terrace, 
“like”? as Mrs. Ritchie remarks, 
“some one of those at Siena or Peru- 
gia, with a low parapet of stone, where 
ivies and roses are trained, making a 
foreground to the lovely haze of the 
distance.”? In one of the many hand- 
somely furnished rooms I saw some 
interesting family portraits, including 
those of Mrs. Tennyson and her two 
sons, Hallam and Lionel, by G. F. 
Watts, R.A. When exploring the 
grounds, Mr. Hallam Tennyson pointed 
out the spots associated with his 
father, one of the most fascinating 
being a simple rustic seat under an 
oak-tree, in a secluded part of the 
lawn, whence one may see, through 
gaps in the foliage, pretty bits of Sur- 


bestowed upon the poet until shortly after my 
visit to Aldworth. 
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rey woodland. Here the poet was fond 
of sitting in fine weather, his medita- 
tions pleasantly varied by the musical 
notes of the blackbird, thrush, and 
other feathered songsters. Although 
an absolute stranger, I could not have 
experienced greater kindness than I 
received at the hands of Mr. Hallam 
Tennyson, who even expressed regret 
that he had not arranged for me to 
have the use of a bedroom at Aldworth 
instead of engaging one elsewhere. 

It was on the third day of my visit 
that Tennyson left home to join Mr. 
Gladstone, the yachting trip having 
been delayed by the temporary indis- 
position of the distinguished politician. 
On the morning of this day, while 
walking from Haslemere to complete 
my sketching, I met the carriage con- 
veying the master of Aldworth to the 
railway station. He was accompanied 
by his wife and son and other members 
of the family, by whom my salute was 
graciously returned. I then regretfully 
anticipated that this would be my last 
glimpse of the laureate —the greatest 
poet of the Victorian age —and thus 
it proved. 

I never saw him again, but the recol- 
lection of my visit to Aldworth will 
ever remain a cherished memory. 

F. G. KiTtTon. 


From All The Year Round. 

SOME SO-CALLED AMERICANISMS. 

WE are accustomed to hear of 
Americanisms as of something alto- 
gether different from the queen’s 
English, but a little examination of 
current words and phrases will show 
that many so-called Americanisms are 
merely transplanted English provin- 
cialisms. Many an expression that 
seems to us ‘‘so Yankee’ was prob- 
ably carried across in the Mayflower. 
We are, indeed, too apt to forget the 
English origin of the genuine Yankee 
—or New Englander—so that we 
receive back with surprise as foreign 
products what are really of our own 
exportation. No doubt the American 


neologist owes much to Indian asso- 

















ciations, to mixed immigration, and to 
the new habits of a new land, but 
a very large proportion of reputed 
Americanisms originated in the mother 
country. And, Americanisms apart, 
the educated American speaks the 
English language as correctly as the 
native-born Briton. The average 
American may have a somewhat pro- 
nounced, or distinctive, accent ; but is 
it more un-English than the differing 
accents of even the best educated 
people of our own provincial towns, or 
of the genuine Londoner ? 

America, of course, is a wide term, 
stretching from the Arctic to the 
Tropic regions, and local peculiarities 
are not to be classed comprehensively 
as Americanisms. What is usually 
meant by an Americanism is a mode 
of expression varying from the stand- 
ard of good English, and prevalent 
throughout America. A somewhat 
wider definition is given in an Ameri- 
«can Encyclopedia: “In works by 
American writers many words may be 
found which are not their invention, 
but are taken from popular use, and 
which are either unknown to English- 
men, or are used by them in a different 
sense. These terms are occasionally 
really new words fashioned in a new 
country to represent new ideas or to 
name new tools; or they are old En- 
glish roots which have sent up suckers 
full of new meaning, though still bear- 
ing the image of the parent stock. To 
these must be added words of foreign 
tongues which the English of the 
Americans has adopted and amalga- 
mated with its own stock.’”? Further : 
“It will be seen that the number of 
true Americanisms is, after all, very 
small, and many of these even will, 
upon careful investigation, be found to 
be either revivals of obsolete words or 
imitations of well-known terms.” 

We propose to pick out a few ex- 
amples in order to correct some current 
fallacies about current Americanisms, 
but we shall not attempt any philo- 
logical disquisition unsuited to these 
pages. 

*“ About right,’ as a synonym for 
well or thorough, is not peculiar to 
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America. We have met with it fre- 
quently in many parts of England, not 
as an importation but as a native ex- 
pression. 

‘Skeets’ for skates is supposed to 
be an Americanism, and we have seen 
many a smile when a Transatlantic vis- 
itor announced his intention of going 
“to skeet.’? Yet he was right, if the 
word be the English equivalent of the 
Dutch scheet ; but however that may 
be, Evelyn wrote in his diary upwards 
of two hundred years ago of the per- 
formances of sliders with ‘‘ scheets ”’ in 
St. James’s Park, and Samuel Pepys, 
too, records how he ‘did see people 
sliding with their skeates, which is a 
very pretty art.” 

‘On the stump,’’ and stump-orator, 
stump speech, and so on, are now com- 
mon enough expressions which we are 
supposed to have imported from Amer- 
ica. But it is not difficult to see the 
root connection with ‘stir your 
stumps ;”? and “stumps” as a word 
for legs was used in English literature 
quite three hundred years ago. Old 
Halliwell gives ‘stump and rump ”’ — 
viz., leg and thigh —as the equivalent 
of completely. We take it that a 
‘¢stump-orator,’’? in American phrase- 
ology, was not one who used the stump 
of a tree for a platform —as some 
people have laboriously explained — 
but one who was constantly on the 
move from place to place working up a 
cause, ‘stirring his stumps,’’ as_ it 
were, for political or other purposes. 

** Heap,”’ as connoting a large quan- 
tity, is an awkward enough expression, 
as in “a heap of people,” “a heap of 
time,’’ “I like him a heap,” and so on. 
But it is not of American origin, and 
was used in provincial England before 
ever it was heard across the seas. In- 
deed, ‘a heap of thoughts ”’ occurs in 
Surrey’s poems. 

“* Gent,”’ as a familiar and vulgarized 
term for gentleman, may have come to 
us from America, but Mr. Eggleston 
has recently pointed out that it was 
used as long ago as 1754, by no lessa 
representative of culture than the pres- 
ident of Princeton College, not as a 
slang word, but in respectful descrip- 
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tion of a famous divine. Yet to-day 
the Slang Dictionary defines gent as 
*‘a contraction of gentleman in more 
senses than one; a dressy, showy, 
foppish man, with a little mind, who 
vulgarizes the prevailing fashion.” 

‘*T guess” is often spoken of as a 
purely Yankee —i.e., New England — 
expression, but it was used in the 
Southern States as well, without any 
obvious derivation from the North. 
Now ‘ guess,” in the sense of the 
American use of the word, is used by 
Chaucer and Shakespeare and many 
other old English writers. It has more 
the meaning of suppose or think than 
of conjecture, but an educated Amer- 
ican will use the word * judge”? more 
frequently than ‘“guess.”” That 
** guess’? was used in the colonial days 
of America is known, but when “ cal- 
culate ”’ or ** cale’late’’ first came to be 
used as a synonym is not very clear. 
Mr. Eygleston says that ‘‘ cale’late ’ is 
exclusively Yankee, and is limited to 
the substratum of folk-speech. So, on 
the Ohio River, ‘guess’ is genteel 
enough for colloquial use, but ‘low’ 
is lower class. . . . ‘ L allow,’ or rather 
‘I ’low,’ in its commonest sense, is 
equivalent to ‘I guess,’ ‘I calculate,’ 
‘Lreckon,’ and the Englishman’s ‘I 
fancy.’ ”’ 

‘*Reckon,”? however, is more dis- 
tinctively Southern than ‘ guess,” 
Indeed, Mark Twain says: ‘The 
Northern word ‘ guess ’ — imported 
from England where it used to be com- 
mon, and now regarded by satirical 
Englishmen as a Yankee original — is 
but little used among Southerners. 
They say ‘reckon.’ They haven’t any 
‘doesn’t’ in their language ; they say 
‘don’t’ instead. The unpolished often 
use ‘ went’ for ‘gone.’ It is nearly as 
bad as the Northern ‘ hadn’t ought.’ ” 

But do we not find the same expres- 
sions here ? Listen to the conversa- 
tion in a third-class railway carriage, 
or on the deck of a holiday steamer, 
and you will hear as many “ wents” 


and “hadn’t oughts”? and ‘didn’t 
oughts’’? as in America. Nay, you 


may hear in England or Scotland the 
very triumph of Yankee word twisting, 
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as Mark Twain thought — “ hadn’t 
ought to have went.”’ 

Mark Twain also refers to what he 
calls certain infelicities in style as ex- 
amples of Southern Americanisms, 
such as the dropping of the “r’’ sound 
in war, honor, dinner, and so forth, and 
the use of the word “like ” for *¢ as?” 
(‘‘like So-and-So did’’). But does the 
average Cockney ever sound his “‘r’’ ? 
And even in books written by reputedly 
educated English people, do we not 
frequently find the vulgar misuse of 
the word * like”? ? 

Certain peculiarities of spelling, how- 
ever, are essentially American — such 
as traveler for traveller ; theater and 
center for theatre and centre; honor 
and labor for honour and labour ; pro- 
gram for programme ; catalog for cata- 
logue ; and so on. These are distinct 
Americanisms, which are defended by 
American philologists as not oddities 
but proprieties. 

“The fall,” for the autumn, is an 
expression which has extended from 
New England all through America. It 
is now in common use there, but it is 
not a native Americanism. It was, 
indeed, employed by Dryden, and has 
obvious and not unpoetical association 
with the fall of the leaf. 

*“ Tetchy” for touchy or irritable 
has been spoken of as an American- 
ism, but it may be found in Shake- 
speare, and can be heard yet in daily 
use in the west of England. 

In some glossaries ‘pie’ is given 
as an Americanism for ‘ tart,’’ but it 
is not so. No doubt ‘pie’? is more 
universally used —and perhaps more 
universally consumed —in the United 
States than in Great Britain, but in the 
north of England, and probably in 
many other parts, ‘pie’? is as often 
made with fruit as with meat. Indeed, 
we should be disposed to call * fruit- 
tart’? quite a modern Anglicanism, for 
who does not know the time-worn 
story of ‘* A-apple pie” ? 

* Absquatulate”’ is given in Bart- 
lett’s ‘* Dictionary of Americanisms ”’ 
as a facetious vulgarism, but it seems 
to have originated with the ‘ colored 
gentleman ” of the South, and to have 




















come into use in the same kind of 
playful way as some of us might use 
“no forrarder.”?> The disposition of 
the American negro to multiplication 
and confusion of syllables is well 
known. 

**T do admire at,” in the sense of 
**T wonder,’”’ is an American expres- 
sion ; but it has authority in Milton. 
**T should admire to do so,’ in the 
sense of ‘‘I should like to,’ is re- 
garded as an American vulgarism ; but 
one may hear the expression in eastern 
England, to which it was certainly not 
brought from America. 

** Around,’’ in the sense of being 
near or on the spot, strikes one, no 
doubt, as peculiar. ‘T’ll be around on 
time,’ ‘‘He was standing around,” 
etc., have certainly a distinct Trans- 
atlantic flavor. But when Richard A. 
Proctor tells us he once heard an 
American preacher speaking of Mary 
as “¢standing around the Cross,” he 
recalls memories of the Irishman who 
* surrounded ”’ his cottage. Again, 
‘all there,” or ‘‘all there when the 
bell rings,’ are expressions too sug- 
gestive of an English race-course to 
have been wholly American-born ex- 
pressions. And again, ‘ to talk back,”’ 
given in some glossaries as an Ameri- 
can equivalent for ‘to answer impu- 
dently,” is a fault which many a 
British housewife has frequently to 
lament in her maidservants — certainly 
with no more idea of using American- 
ese than of speaking Chinese. 

‘“* Awful’? means ugly in New En- 
gland, and excessive in the West, 
according to Bartlett. In the Eastern 
and Middle States, says Proctor,-one 
often hears ‘awful handsome,” ‘* aw- 
ful hungry,” and so on. Quite so; but 
may one not hear the same expressions 
just as often in England ? And what 
about the ‘‘awfully jolly,” ‘‘ awfully 
pretty,” ‘‘thanks awfully,” etc., of 
young England ? 

To “belittle”? (to depreciate) is 
called an Americanism because Web- 
ster says that it is “‘ not used in En- 
gland,”” a remark which shows that 
Webster cannot be accepted as an 
authority on English phraseology. 
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The word is, if not very common, at alk 
events very familiar here. 

“You bet”? is more a Western than 
a Yankee expression, and has emanated 
naturally enough from a community 
where gambling was prevalent. But it 
has so rapidly commended itself to all 
speakers of the English language in 
search of some pithy way of empha- 
sizing confidence in a fact or statement, 
that it can now hardly be regarded as 
an Americanism. And as an intens- 
ative it has a good deal more to be said 
for it than the curious intonation of the 
words “ A’ think,” with which a South 
Yorkshireman will clinch an assertion, 
by which he conveys absolute certainty, 
while seeming to suggest doubt. 

America, one constantly hears, is the 
land of liquors, and “ big things,’’ ** big 
whiskey,” etc., are cited as American- 
isms. But to * look big” and to “ talk 
big’? are very old English slang ex- 
pressions ; we have had ‘ big-wigs ”” 
for generations, and * big with fate” 
for centuries. And has the gentleman 
who thought it odd to hear of “big 
whiskey” in the United States never 
heard a connoisseur at home comment 
on a “big wine’? ?> Why, our cellars 
have been filled with * big” clarets, 
and ports long before the American 
spirit was distilled. 

Is * bilin’’ as in ‘* the whole bilin’ ’” 
or “the hull bilin’,’? —a Yankeeism ? 
It is to be found as much in use in 
eastern England as in eastern America, 
Then, while to “blow”? in America 
means to brag, and here it means more 
usually to blab, yet is the American 
** blower”? not own brother to the En- 
glishman who blows his own trumpet ? 
From “to blow” naturally comes * to 
bluff.” 

Bobbery (row), given in some glossa- 
ries of Americanisms, is elsewhere put 
down as an Anglo-Indianism. Some- 
body has tried to trace its origin to the 
Hindu harbari, but as a matter of 
fact it is a common word over the 
greater part of England. We have 
heard it sometimes altered to ‘* Bob’s- 
a-dyin’,’? and * Bob’s-delight.”” Per- 
haps it may have something to do with 
the slang name of the suppressor of 
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rows, and ** Bobby ” for peace-officer is 
certainly much older than Sir Robert 
Peel’s ** Peeler’ or policeman. 

‘* Bogus ” appears in the Slang Dic- 
tionary as ‘“‘an American term for 
anything pretending to be that which 
it is not, such as bogus degrees, bogus 
titles, etc.” And Webster gives it two 
meanings — first as an adjective, signi- 
fying spurious, *‘ a cant term originally 
applying to counterfeit coin, and hence 
denoting anything counterfeit ;”? and 
second as a noun, ‘a liquor made of 
rum and molasses.’”’ Bartlett attrib- 
utes the origin to a foreigner called 
Borghese, who gained some notoriety 
in America by passing counterfeit 
notes, but Lowell thought the word 
was French, and came from Louisiana, 
where the useless refuse of the sugar- 
cane is called bagasse. The one theory 
is as likely or as unlikely as the other, 
but whatever its origin, ‘* bogus” is 
now quite as much English as Amer- 
ican. 

Bully for excellent — ‘bully for 
you ”’ is not of American origin, though 
a word frequently in American mouths, 
especially in stories. Now, bully has 
with us usually a disagreeable mean- 
ing, but Shakespeare uses it once or 
twice as a term of endearment, and it 
is probably the same word as the old 
Scotch ‘billie,’ or “ billy,” a term, as 
Jamieson says, expressive of affection 
and familiarity. 

In one glossary of Americanisms we 
have seen ‘Call, an invitation to a 
church minister to occupy the pulpit 
of a given place of worship as its regu- 
lar pastor.’? Needless to tell Scotch 
readers that the term in this connec- 
tion has been common property in 
Scotland from time immemorial. 

Chaw, as in the well-known verses, 
“‘The way that critter chawed up rats 
was gorging for to see,” is really good 
old English. Johnson has it, and both 


Spenser and Dryden use it. 

“The clean thing” for a right pro- 
ceeding may or may not be an Ameri- 
canism, but it is certainly suggestive 
of the ‘clean potatoe” of English 
slang. 

Elegant is by Americans used with 
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regard to scenery and food, as well as 
applied to attire or to manners. But 
then have we not also ‘ elegant ex- 
tracts ”’ ? 

Galluses, for braces, otherwise called 
suspenders, is supposed to be an 
Americanism. We remember the word 
forty years ago in the north of En- 
gland, where it was regarded as a local 
vulgarism. Yet in a dictionary of 
Americanisms we have seen it de- 
scribed, ‘an elegant figure of speech 
peculiar to the South and West of 
America.”’ 

To ‘‘ go for’? something or somebody 
is merely an American form of the 
university man’s ‘*‘go in for honors.’’ 
We have here “little goes,” and “ great 
goes,’ and “rum goes,’”’ and “ pretty 
goes,’ and “no goes,’”’ if the Amer- 
icans can **go one better,’ or ** go 
it blind,” or ‘*go Democrat,”’ or * go 
the whole hog.’? Not much choice in 
the way of elegance, it must be con- 
fessed. 

Gotten, as the participle of the verb 
to get, is common enough in the 
States, but it is a strictly correct old 
English form. 

One commentator, we notice, gives 
‘* hypothecate ” as an Americanism 
derived from the German as an equiv- 
alent for pledge or mortgage. Evi- 
dently he had never heard of the 
Scotch law of hypothec. 

“Let be ” is not an Americanism, 
though more used in America than 
here. It is good old English, and oc- 
curs in the Bible. Similarly, when an 
American gets “licked”? he owes his 
description to old Tudor English, famil- 
iar to every English schoolboy to-day. 
Even “ big licks”? are not an Amer- 
ican invention. ‘* Mad” for angry is 
called an American vulgarism. It was 
not so regarded in the days of good 
Queen Bess, and one may even find the 
same use of the word in the refined 
pages of Miss Edgeworth. 

An American, when he receives his 
letters by post, gets his ‘* mail,’’ but so 
also does an Anglo-Indian. 

A New Englander who sulks is said 
to ‘* meech,’’ and a Somersetshire man 
would have no difficulty in knowing 
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what was meant. Shakespeare knew 
the word, and so did Beaumont and 
Fletcher, and other old writers. From 
it doubtless comes the word ‘* smouch,”’ 
to steal. 

‘“* Mugwump ” is not a pretty word, 
and it is essentially American as ap- 
plied to a politician who separates from 
his party and sets up an independent 
faction. Yet, curiously enough, it is 
taken from the Bible, for in the Indian 
translation it was the word (Muk- 
quomp) used for the Dukes of Edom. 

‘¢ Peart’? in America means lively, 
not pert or ‘‘cheeky.’? But it was 
used by old English writers in the same 
sense, and is still so current in many 
parts of rural England. 

‘Real estate,”? meaning land and 
house property, is the American appli- 
cation of good legal English in a com- 
prehensive manner. 

An American who speaks of ‘ sag- 
ging markets” is derided, yet the 
expression is quite English and legiti- 
mate. To sag means to warp or to 
sink, and any English or Scotch joiner 
will tell you what a “ sagging’? door 
or ceiling means. A market which is 
drooping is certainly “ sagging.’’ Mac- 
beth knew what it was to ‘* sag with 
doubt.”’ 

“Shebang ”’ is a word that has puz- 
zled many American commentators, 
yet any constable in Scotland or in 
Ireland would have no difficulty in de- 
scribing a shebeen. 

* To shin” is given as an Ameri- 
ecanism for to climb, but what Scotch 
boy does not know how to ‘shin a 
tree’ ? 

‘*Shyster”? in America is a black- 
guard lawyer, and in Australia means a 
worthless digging. The word is only 
a variant of the English slang or cant 
word “shicer,’”? which means a mean, 
worthless individual, who will not work, 
but who to beg is not ashamed. 

*¢ Skedaddle,”’ adopted into the Amer- 
ican language after the Battle of Bull 
Run, is a Lowland-Scotch word for 
spill, which seems to have come from 
the Anglo-Saxon ‘Sceadan,” to sep- 
arate. An American who is scared 
is either *‘ skeert”’ or ‘‘ scart,’”’? but ask 
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a Scotch boy what it is to “scart his 
buttons.”’ 

In a little book about ‘“ Current 
Americanisms,’”’ by Mr. T. B. Russell 
(from which we have taken some of 
the above examples), we read: ** The 
Dutchman who was the first comer in 
what is now the State of New York, 
has still his history writ large in the 
land over which he cast out his gener- 
ously proportioned shoe. ‘Stoop’ for 
the porch of a house is readily recog- 
nizable as Dutch; ‘cookies’ are small 
cakes, Dutch both in name and in 
origin. The now universal ‘ boss’ for 
a& person in authority (there are no 
masters in America), or, in general 
terms, a superior individual, was and 
is baasin Holland. It has grown apace 
in its new home, and has taken on 
adjectival functions: ‘Yes, sir! I’ve 
been all round Yurrup, seeing the ele- 
phants, and I’ve hada boss time of 
it.’ It is also a verb—‘to boss the 
show.’ ” 

This may be, and certainly ‘ stoop ”’ 
is suggestive of the Afrikander’s stoep. 
Nevertheless, in Scotland we have 
**stoop,”? or ‘*stoup,’’ for a prop or 
support, and the porch of a house is 
something propped against it. The 
**stoup of the kirk’’ has a somewhat 
different meaning, but it is the same 
word. And then as to * cookie,” why, 
to this day it is the name of a small 
sweet bun well known in Scotland. 

No doubt the American language has 
derived much from both Dutch and 
Spanish, and French and Indian, but 
itis only a branch of the English lan- 
guage after all, and, as we have 
shown, many of its apparent novelties 
are really of English or Scotch origin. 
Even the peculiar drawl of the Yankee 
was taken over in the Mayflower by the 
pilgrims from the English northern 
counties, where something very like it 
may be heard even unto this day. 


From Public Opinion. 
A JAPANESE OFFICIAL DOCUMENT. 


THE following curious memorandum 
has been presented by Mr. M. Ito 
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to the Mikado, and translated into En- 
glish : — 


History records many instances of 
some sacred birds giving auspicious 
signs for, and assisting in, the triumph 
of the imperial army over the rebels 
and enemies. To mention only the 
most remarkable of these instances — 
when the Emperor Jimmu was march- 
ing his troops against Nagasunehiko 
a crow of dazzling brilliance perched 
upon the point of his bow, and the 
imperial host gained a complete vic- 
tory over the redoubtable enemy. A 
similarly mysterious incident has lately 
taken place. In autumn of the present 
year, after a great naval engagement at 
the Yalu, a hawk descended upon the 
masthead of one of his Majesty’s ships. 
The undersigned, his Majesty’s hum- 
ble servant, has had the great honor to 
be allowed to have a glance at this 
sacred bird at the imperial military 
headquarters, where official duty re- 
quires his daily attendance. With eyes 
brilliant like gold, claws glittering like 
jewels, the bill sharp like a sword, and 
wings stout and strong to perfection, 
it has a lordly air and doughty carriage, 
as if ready to cause the whole feath- 
ered fraternity of China to tremble 
with fear. It is in truth a bird of sin- 
gular intelligence and power. 

In the memorable naval fight in the 
Yellow Sea a desperate engagement 
took place between the fleets of Japan 
and China from noon to dusk, and 
several of the enemy’s ships were sunk 
and burnt, the rest taking to flight. 
It was nearly dark when the battle 
ceased. Just then something was ob- 
served to descend from the skies with 
a great force and hover about over his 
Majesty’s ship Takachiho, and finally 
perch upon the top of her mainmast, 
when it was observed to be a hawk. 
The commander of the ship, Captain 
T. Nomura, ordered one of the marines 
to ascend the mast and seize the bird. 
The latter, drooping its head, did not 
attempt to move, but seemed glad to 
be caught. A bird obtained in this 
singular manner was naturally wel- 
comed with enthusiasm as Heaven’s 





messenger, and it was decided to keep 
it alive with care. There being at that 
time no fresh meat in the ship to give 
to the bird the whole vessel was soon 
ina bustle to hunt for rats, a circum- 
stance which, by the by, illustrates 
how inexhaustible is the energy of the 
officers and men in the imperial navy. 
It was after the vessel returned to the 
mouth of the Tai-dong-gang that the 
bird was first fed on pure meat. 
Shortly afterwards, Commander Miki 
Saito, a naval officer in attendance 
upon his Majesty, was ordered by the 
emperor to pay a visit to the Japanese 
fleet in the Tai-dong-gang as an im- 
perial messenger. On learning from 
the commander of the Takachiho the 
story of this bird, he took it back with 
him to the imperial military head- 
quarters, where it was presented to 
his Majesty, together with an account 
of the circumstances connected with 
its capture. His majesty was so 
pleased with it that he ordered it to 
be kept at the headquarters, naming 
it Takachiho— ‘* Taka’? means hawk 
in Japanese —after the vessel on 
which it was obtained. 

The hawk is a most fierce, brave, 
and daring member of the winged 
community. It is a remarkable cir- 
cumstance that a king of Kudara once 
made a present of a hawk to the Em- 
peror Nintoku in the forty-third year 
of his reign. Kudara is at present 
Korea, and it was then under the sway 
of the imperial Japanese court. As 
to the Emperor Nintoku, he is remem- 
bered as a great sovereign, wise and 
benevolent, always solicitous for the 
welfare of his subjects. Again, Taka- 
chiho is the name of a mountain at the 
top of which the imperial ancestor 
Niniginomikoto stayed awhile after his 
advent to this nether world, and which, 
consequently, has since been regarded 
as one of the most sacred spots in the 
empire. In consideration of these 
significant historical associations it was 
a wonderfully remarkable coincidence 
that this bird alighted on the mast of a 
war vessel bearing the hallowed name 
of Takachiho just after a memorable 
victory in Korean waters, and that it 

















was, furthermore, willingly caught and 
brought to the imperial military head- 
quarters to bask in the beams of im- 
perial favor. His Majesty, combining 
in his person the statesmanship of the 
Emperor Jimmu with the attribute of 
far-reaching benevolence, has been 
pleased to send out the present pu- 
nilive expedition for the purpose of 
giving help to the weak and friendless 
Korea and in the cause of truth and 
justice. With the sympathy of both 
Heaven and men on its side, the 
imperial host has been everywhere 
favored with triumphs and_ success. 
Who, then, knows that the appearance 
of this bird under these circumstances 
cannot be regarded as a special mani- 
festation of heavenly favor and a sign 
of the continued success of the im- 
perial arms? The undersigned, his 
Majesty’s humble servant, being hon- 
ored, worthless as his talent is, with 
a place in the imperial retinue, and 
having thus been permitted to witness 
this unprecedentedly auspicious omen, 
knows not how to express his joy and 
gratilude, and has ventured to put 
duwn in writing the circumstances 
connected with this singular incident, 
hoping that it may serve as a material 
for future historiographers. 
Mryosr ITo, 

Secretary-general of the Imperial Cabi- 
net and Member of the House of 
Peers. 

October, 27th year of Meiji (1894). 


From Good Words. 

A SUMATRAN TOBACCO PLANTATION. 
OF all regions of the globe there is 
none so unfamiliar to Englishmen as 
the Dutch colonies. Only at long in- 
tervals and in scanty quantity dues any 
intelligence come from the huge ‘‘ Hol- 
lander”? possessions, comprising some 
seven hundred thousand square miles 
of the finest tropical soil on earth, peo- 
pled by many and strange races, richer 
than any other region in strange forms 
of animal and vegetable life, and every 
inch of which was in British posses- 
sion within the memory of men still 
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alive. The immense area of Dutch 
Borneo, except for a few coast settle- 
ments, is virgin jungle inhabited by ¢ 
scanty population of head -hunters. 
Up to 1873, the treaty of 1824 had 
precluded the Dutch from making any 
settlements on the east coast of Suma- 
tra, within the Straits of Molacea, but 
the British government saw fit to with- 
draw this article in exchange for the 
utterly worthless fort at Elmena, on 
the Gold Coast, which promptly in- 
volved us in the Ashantee War. But 
the consequences to the Dutch Indies 
were most disastrous. The district in 
question included the ancient kingdom 
of Achin, or properly Atjeh, whose in- 
habitants, a mixture of Malay, Tindu, 
and Arab, were the first converts to 
Islam in the Archipelago, and the most 
formidable opponents of the Portu- 
guese. The war has already lasted 
twenty-one years, at an average cost 
of about a million a year, and a fearful 
loss of life from disease ; while Tunku 
Omar (the Osman Digna of Atjeh) and 
his merry men continue to rush posts, 
pot sentries, and carry on piracy in the 
fearless old fashion under the very 
noses of H.N.M.’s forces, rotting in 
the fever-smitten stockades of the 
coast ports. Atjeh has become, in 
fact, a gulf swallowing up the reve- 
nues of the India of Holland, which 
show a deficit growing year by year; 
helped not a little, unless rumor lies, 
by some very queer doings among ad- 
ministrators and officials. 

The unfortunate year 1873, however, 
brought, if not a compensation, a sola- 
tium for Atjeh, in Deli. Deli, with its 
dependencies Sirdang and Langkat, is 
a strip of country about seventy miles 
in length, between latitudes four de- 
grees and five degrees, with an_ ill- 
detined boundary of fifteen miles or so 
from the coast. The country for some 
distance inland is flat and swampy, and 
was formerly a mass of dense jungle, 
with tracts of lalang, or sword grass, 
Farther inland it becomes gradually 
more hilly and irregular, but still cov- 
ered with jungle, and the soil granitic ; 
and then come unknown tracts, rising 
towards the central volcanic ridge, the 
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home of that extraordinary race, the 
Bataks. 

The management of a Sumatran to- 
bacco estate is conducted on a very 
peculiar system. The labor employed 
is Chinese, obtained through coolie 
brokers in the Straits Settlements. The 
seed is planted in small beds, shaded 
by sticks and grass, and the young 
plants set out two feet distant, in rows 
three feet apart, as far as the numer- 
ous logs and stumps admit, each shel- 
tered from the sun by a shingle stuck 
beside it, and watered night and morn- 
ing. It grows with amazing rapidity, 
and, as it grows, the earth is drawn up 
round its roots with the hoe. Another 
peculiarity is that if the tobacco is 
flooded, even to the depth of an inch, it 
instantly perishes, and a large part of 
the expenses of an estate consists of 
an elaborate system of parits, or drains, 
to carry off storm water—a difficult 
thing to do in the level coast districts. 
At length the leaves of first-planted 
**trees’’? begin to wrinkle and show 
yellow spots, and now the peculiar 
labor system comes into action. Each 
afternoon the coolie cuts his ripened 
tobacco and carries it to the bangsul, 
or drying shed, of which there is one 
to every ten fields. The bangsul is a 
huge erection, one hundred and eighty 
feet long, sixty-six feet wide, and 
thirty-two feet to the ridge pole, 
though it is nearly all roof, the sides 
being only six feet high. It is built 
entirely of poles, lashed together with 
ratan, and covered with atap, or palm- 
leaf mats —the universal building ma- 
terial of Deli, where the bamboo is 
very scarce. The coolie hangs the 
plants by tens to long sticks, which 
rest on the lower cross poles of the 
shed, and the tobacco is “ received ”’ 
next morning by the assistant, who 
books it to the coolie’s account, at the 
rate of eight to one dollar per thousand 
plants, according to quality. When 
the tobacco is sufficiently dry it is 
taken to the fermenting shed, a gigan- 
tic building, with a raised platform in 
the centre, on which the bundles of 
leaves are piled in oblong stacks, which 
are repeatedly re-piled till the whole 





mass has been sufficiently heated. The 
whole of the available coolies are then 
brought in and set to sorting the 
leaves—a most tedious process when 
one hundred tons or more have to be 
dealt with. Large estates divide the 
leaf into sixteen different qualities, 
some of which are scarcely distinguish- 
able ; but the perfect leaf is almost 
without aroma, and in texture like the 
thinnest imaginable kid leather. It 
then remains only to press it into 
square mat bales of one hundred and 
seventy-seven pounds and ship it to 
Amsterdam. 

Beyond the Deli border is the terri- 
tory of the Bataks, or Battas, that ex- 
traordinary race who, alone among the 
peoples of the world, have advanced to 
a written alphabetical language while 
retaining cannibalism. Their head- 
quarters are the volcanic plateaux 
around Lake Tobah, where they are 
said to number two hundred and 
fifty thousand ; an agricultural people, 
with large herds of cattle, and the 
celebrated ‘‘ Battak’’ ponies, so much 
in demand in Deli and the Straits. 
Their villages around the lake are 
large and strongly fortified with stock- 
ades and wet ditches ; for there is no- 
recognized raja or chief of the Bataks, 
and the several tribes are constantly 
at war. But there are also tribes of 
them occupying the low country, nearly 
down to the coast, where they become 
mixed with the Malays; and _ their 
neat, well-built houses, with the roof 
like an inverted crescent, form a great 
contrast to the tumble-down atap sheds 
of a Malay kampong. Among the 
Bataks in the neighborhood of Deli 
cannibalism is not practised, at least in 
time of peace ; but among the Tobah 
mountaineers it is subject toa regular 
code, and inflicted as a punishment for 
high crimes and misdemeanors, includ- 
ing, it is said, the offence of marrying 
out of the tribe. Prisoners of war are 
also eaten, with the curious distinction 
that those taken in the open field may 
be ransomed, but not those taken ina 
siege by the defenders. Some of the 
more barbarous tribes, however, have 
no such nice distinctions, and regard 

















all strangers as equally acceptable. In 
the neighborhood of Batu Bara, lower 
down the coast than Deli, some run- 
away Chinese were devoured by the 
Bataks, after they had failed in getting 
an extravagant ransom from the estate. 
The most horrible feature remains to 
be mentioned, which is, that the victim 
is not previously killed, the crowd fall- 
ing upon him like a pack of wolves and 
cutting him in pieces alive. The prac- 
tice of killing and eating the older 
members of the community seems to 
have fallen into disuse. 


From The St. James’s Budget. 
QUEER TRICKS FOR A LIVING. 


MAny ladies of position nowadays, 
whose income is too slight to satisfy 
their requirements, add to it by various 
methods which, as a rule, show more 
ingenuity than scruple. One of these 
methods has been explained as chape- 
ronage for a regular hire. There are 
others equally curious. One of these 
is a regular system of blackmail, which 
is levied on fashionable tradespeople. 
Lady Fanny Folleton, for instance (to 
give her a name which is not her 
own), never pays her dressmaker’s bill, 
and yet Madame Tourmaline never 
complains. Nay, the long-suffering 
French modiste will actually put aside 
other work, if necessary, in order to 
supply Lady Fanny with a new gown 
for some important social function — 
such as a court ball, for instance ; and 
her demeanor towards her impecunious 
customer is respectful to the verge of 
servility. The explanation is some- 
thing like this. Tourmaline supplies 
the gowns without charge, but on well- 
understood conditions. Lady Fanny 
exhibits them to her wealthy friends — 
especially to her new friend, Mrs. Mil- 
lion, let us say, who wishes very much 
to get into the best society and to buy 
all her “things” from the very best 
and smartest shops. Mrs. Million 


probably admires the gown; which is 
one of Tourmaline’s best, you may be 
sure ; for Tourmaline knows well that 
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it is folly to spoil an advertisement by 
undue economy. From that moment 
the game is in Lady Fanny’s hands ; 
and she is such an experienced player 
that it is almost a certainty that in the 
course of the following week Lady 
Fanny and Mrs. Million will together 
visit the Tourmaline establishment, 
where Mrs. Million will be introduced 
as Lady Fanny’s particular friend, for 
whom Tourmaline is to do her very 
best. Tourmaline understands ; and 
when Mrs. Million is at last favored 
with a bill it is calculated at a rate that 
not only furnishes a very handsome 
profit on the goods supplied, but also 
pays off a considerable percentage of 
Lady Fanny’s own bill. Then there 
is Mrs. Nemo, the fascinating widow, 
who has recently built on a couple of 
rooms to her tiny house and thereby 
made it far more habitable. How did 
she do it on her small income — the: 
amount of which can be ascertained by 
any one who chooses to pay a shilling 
at Somerset House ? The fact is that 
the builder did it for her free of 
charge ; and this was her ‘‘ commis- 
sion’? for having introduced the man 
of bricks and mortar toa personage of 
high rank whose custom was not only 
a good paying thing itself, but was an 
advertisement which raised the builder 
in the estimation both of his other 
customers and the trade. 

Another adept is Lady Sally Vola- 
tile. One of Lady Sally’s expedients 
was a raffle, which she got up for a 
diamond necklace of her own. The 
necklace was worth a good deal and the 
tickets were sold ata high price. All 
her friends bought them, partly out of 
sympathy and partly out of a feeling of 
compulsion. Just for the luck of the 
thing, as she said, Lady Sally herself 
also took a ticket. Curiously enough 
her ticket won the prize ; and so she 
not only obtained several hundred 
pounds by the raffle, but retained her 
beautiful diamond necklace as well. 
Some rude people made ill-conditioned 
remarks about this coincidence. The 
raffle in question was, frankly, for Lady 
Sally’s benefit; but lately 'adies have 
been imitating her methods in a man- 
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ner not quite so frank. There was the 
Hon. Mrs. Sumwat Sharpe, who, not 
so very long ago, got up a concert for a 
poor widow who, she said, had been 
left destitute, with a large family, 
owing to an unhappy accident which 
had befallen her husband. Charitable 
ladies of every age played, sang, skirt- 
danced, and recited at that concert. 
Other charitable ladies took tickets, and 
some people actually attended the con- 
cert, which was an immense financial 
success, realizing over a hundred 
pounds clear profit. Mrs. Sharpe said 
that the widow and children were 
overwhelmed with gratitude ; but she 
would not disclose their address or 
whereabouts — not even to Miss Keene, 
who wanted very much to get one of 
the children into a charitable school 
which she subscribed to, and wished to 
_ see the mother to arrange matters. On 
that point there was a sharp passage 
of arms between the two ladies ; Mrs. 
Sharpe persisting in her refusal to 
allow Miss Keene to ‘interfere,’ and 
Miss Keene hinting in scarcely veiled 
terms her disbelief in the existence of 
the alleged objects of charity. Whether 
they actually did exist was a question 
which was never solved; but it is 
quite certain that they were never seen 
in the flesh by any of Mrs, Sharpe’s 
friends. 


Queer Tricks for a Living. 


Another dodge may be roughly de- 
scribed as private trading. This is 
how it is done. You go to call ona 
lady whom we will call Mrs. X. We 
will assume that you are wealthy and 
known to be fond of pretty things. In- 
cidentally, as it seems, she shows you 
something in ‘silver —say a coffee-pot 
or a tea-caddy —which is really ele- 
gantly worked and possibly may be an 
antique. She meanwhile tells you a 
pathetic story about how it belonged to 
a lady who has come down in the 
world, and that she is trying to sell it 
for her. The price is reasonable, the 
thing is good, and probably you buy it. 
In time you find out that Mrs. X. gen- 
erally has something in silver which 
she wishes to sell for the benefit of 
some poor lady, and you begin to 
doubt. The fact is that Mrs. X. at- 
tends what are known as “forced 
sales,” picks things up cheap, and sells 
them to her friends at a price which, 
though moderate in itself, brings her 
in a handsome profit. She is a good 
judge of marks and work, and her 
friends never have any reason to re- 
gret their purchases. Generous souls 
who know that she is really poor some- 
times add a little on to the price she 
asks, and she has several regular cus- 
tomers who pay her good prices for 
real curiosities in silver. 





THE Portic ADVANTAGES OF ENGLISH. 
— The poetry of Mr. Alfred Austin is the 
subject of a series of essays now appearing 
in the Berlin Die Nation. ‘The writer, 
Professor C. Abel, the well-known Ori- 
entalist and philologist, makes some inter- 
esting remarks on the superiority of the 
English language. ‘‘'The English poet,” 
he says, ‘‘is in one important respect 
placed in a much more advantageous posi- 
tion than the German. Partly by reason 
of the larger number of roots which the 
primitive Low-German language possesses, 
compared with our artificial and literary 
High-German tongue, and partly by reason 
of the admission, in the formation of the 
English language, of French, Latin, Greek, 
and Celtic words, English is richer in 
simple non-composite words than German. 
At the same time it contains a greater 





number of synonyms and a more ample 
and yet more exact shading of conceptions, 
which are thus (so to speak) prepared by 
the language and placed at the disposal of 
the poet ; and, finally, it boasts a more 
abundant and easy rhyme. A still further 
advantage exists in the fact that words of 
Germanic origin have, in English, a charm 
for the ear and a certain glow for the mind 
which, in the hands of a truly capable 
artist, can be woven into a web in which 
strength and delicacy, intellect and feeling, 
combine to produce a splendid effect. 
What can be done with such advantages as 
these is shown by Alfred Austin in a rare 
and remarkable manner, who in the ex- 
pression of pathos, humor, or imaginative 
intellectual conceptions uses the English 
langnage as an inexhaustible keyboard 
with the hand of a master.” 








